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TO THE READER. 



In publishing this story of a great and overwhelming 
calamity, which fell upon England in common with the 
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»p weaving it into a connected narrative. Amongst these 
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the British Museum, Mr F. J. Baigent, the Rev. Rrebendary 
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to whom i am greatly indebted for advice, criticism, and 
ever-patient assistance in revising the proof-sheets. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The sl ory of the Great Pestilence of 1348-0 has never been 
felly loid. In fact, until comparatively recent timosj little 
attention was paid to an event which, nevertheless, whether 
viewed in the magnitude of the catastrophe, or in regard to 
its far-rc\aeh:ng results, is certainly one of the most im- 
portant In the ,-istorv of our countrv. 

Judged by the ordinary manuals, the middle of the icur- 
t tenth century appears as the time of England's greatest 
glory. Edward III. was at the very height of his renown. 
r - he crushing defeat of France at Crecy, in 1 34C, followed 
the next year by the taking of Calais, had raised hirr to the 
height of his fame. When, wearing the laurels of the most 
brilliant victory of the age, he landed at Sandwich, on 
Ociober 14th, 1347, the country, or at least ihe English 
courtiers, seemed intoxicated by the success of h«s arms. 
0 A new sun,” says the chronicler Walsingrani, 0 seemed to 
have arisen over the people, in the perfect peace, in the 
plenty of ah things, and in tiu* g’ory r . ( sueh victories. 
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here was hardly a woman of any name who did not possess 
>oils of Caen, Calais and other French towns across the 
-a;'* and the English matrons proudly decked themselves 
ath the rich dresses and costly ornaments carried off from 
oreign households. This was, moreover, the golden era of 
rhivalry, and here and there throughout the country tourna- 
nents celebrated with exceptional pomp the establishment 
the Order of the Garter, instituted by King Edward 
to perpetuate the memory of his martial successes. It is 
little wonder, then, that the Great Pestilence, now known 
as the 14 Black Death/* coining* as it does between Crccy 
and Poitiers, and at the very time ot the creation of the 
first Knights of the Garter, should seem to fall aside from 
the general narrative as though something apart from, and 
not consonant with, the natural course of events. 

It is accordingly no matter for wonder that a classic like 
Hume, in common with our older writers on English history, 
should have dismissed the calamity in a few lines; but a 
reader may well feel surprise at finding that the late Mr. J. 
R. Green, who saw' deeper into causes and effects than his 
predecessors, deals with the great epidemic in a scanty 
notice only as a mere episode in his account of the agri- 
cultural changes in the fourteenth century. Although he 
speaks generally of the death of one-half the population 
through the disease, he evidently has not realised the 
'•ncimous effects, social am! religious, which are directly 
kao-abh* to the catastrophe. 

F.\.Jb*r.t articles, indeed, such as those from 
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IVofessor Seebohm and Dr. Jessop, and chance pagos in 
books on political and social eccnomv, like those 01 the 
iatc Professor Thorold Rogers an:! Dr. Cunningham, have 
'TTone much in our time to drav attention ro the ini- 
poi tunc.- cf the subject. Stili, so far as l am aware, 
n > writer ha:;, yet treat d th? p egoe as a whole, or, 
indeed, has utilised the material available fur forming 
a fairly accurate estimate of its ravages. The col- 
lections for ike present study had been entirely made 
whoa a K ok on the 1\ fj;\: trait x /,/ 7 ? < ;>' a in, by Dr. 
Creighton, was announced, and, as a < onsequencc. the 
work was set. aside. On the appearance of • )-. Creigh- 
ton’s volume, however, it was found that, whilst treating 
this uesiilervc at com uioraLii: Ioug:h as a port’on of 
hi; general subject, not merely ha.: it not entered into 
his design to utih’se the great bulk of n ateriai to bo 
found In the various records of the period, bm the 
author had dealt with the matter from a wholly different 



point of vjcw. 

i 

It is proper, therefore, to state why a detailed treat- 
ment of a subject, in itself so uninviting, is here under- 
taken. The pestilence of 1348-40, for its own sake, must 
necessarily he treated by the professional writer as an item 
in the general scries of epidemics ; but there are many 
reasons why it has never been dealt with in detail from the 
mere point of view of the historian. Yet an adequate 
realisation of its effects is of the first importance for the 



right understanding of tlw history of lb 



the later 
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►I id die Ages, (jhe " Black Death ” inflicted what can only 
>e called a wound deep in the social body, and produced 
nothing less than a revolution of feeling and practice^/ 
especially of religious feeling and practice. Unless this is 
understood, from the very circumstances of the case, we 
?ha!l go astray in our interpretation of the later history of 
Kngland. In truth, this great pestilence was a turning 
point in the national life. It formed the real close of the 
Mediaeval period and the beginning of our Modern ago. it 
produced a break with the past, and was the dawn of a new 
era. (The sudden sweeping away of the population and the 
consequent scarcity of labourers, raised, it is well recog- 
nised, new and extravagant expectations in the minds of 
the lower classes ; or, to use a modern expression, -labour 
iicgan then to understand its value and assert its power, j 
^ But there is another and yet more important result of 
the pestilence which, it would seem, is not sufficiently 



recognised. To most people, looking back into the past, 
tin; history of the Cliutch during the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land appears* one continuous and stalely progress. Ic is 
much nearer to the truth to say that in 1351 the whole 
ecclesiastical system was wholly disorganised, or, indeed, 
more than half ruined, and that everything had to be built 
up anew. As regards education, the effect of the catas- 
trophe on the body of the clergy was prejudicial beyond 
the power of calculation. To secure the most necessary 
public ministrations of the rites of religion the most in- 



adequately-prepared subjects had to be accepted, and even 
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these could be obtained only in insufficient numbers. The 
immediate effect on the people was a religious paralysis. 
Instead of turning men to God the scourge turned them ta 
despair, and this not only in England, but in all parts of — - 
Europe. Writers of every nation describe the same dfe- 
-olutenesG of manners consequent upon the epidemic. ^ In 
1>p;c the religious sense and feeling revived, but in many's^ 
'-expects took a new tone, and its manifestations ran in \ 
new channels. U tlie change is to be described in brief, i ' v ' 
should ray that the religion of Englishmen, as it now mani- , - 
tested itself on the recovery of religion, and as it existed ! 
f:om that time to the Reformation, was characterised by a 
devotional and more sclf-reflcctivc cast than previously, 

This is evidenced ir. particular by the rise of a whole school 

i 

ot spiritual writers, the beginnings ot which had been 
already manifested in the writings of Ham pole, himself a 
victim of the plague, it was subsequently developed by 
such writers as Walter Hilton and the authors of a mass of 
anonymous tracts, still in manuscript, which, in so far as 
they have attracted notice at all, have been commonly set 
down under the general designation of \ u yc!ifjiL\ The 
reason for this misleading classification is not difficult to 
understand. Finding on the one hand that these 
tracts are pervaded by a deeply religious spirit, and 
on the other’ being convinced that the religion of 
those days was little better than a mere formalism, 
the few persons who have hitherto paid attention to 
lie subject have not hesitated to attribute them to the 
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‘ religious revival of the Lollards/’ and were naturally 
unable to believe them to be inspired by the teaching of 
"a Church shrivelled into a self-seeking secular priest- 
hood.”" The reader, who has a practical and personal ex- 
perience of the tone, spirit, and teaching of works of 
Catholic piety, will, however, at once recognise that these 
tracts arc perfect Catholic in tone, spirit, and doctrine, and 
differ essentially from those of men inspired by the teach- 
ingot Wycliife. 

7 The new religious spirit found outward expression In 
'the multitude of guilds which sprang into existence at this 
time, in the remarkable and almost, as it may seem to 
some, extravagant development of certain pious practices, 
in the singular spread of a more personal devotion to the 
UU-ssccl Sacrament, to the Blessed Virgin, to the Five 
Wounds, io the Holy Name, and other such manifest aliens 
ol action? tender or more familiar piely\ Even the very 
adornment and enrichment of the churches, so distinctive 
of this period, bears witness to the change. At the close of 
the fourteenth century and during the course of the fifteenth 
the supply of ornaments, furniture, plate, statues painted 
or in highly decked " coats , ” with which the churches were 
literally encumbered as time went on, proved a striking 
contrast to the comparative simplicity which characterised 
former days, as witnessed by a comparison of inventories. 
Moreover, the source of all this wealth and elaboration is 
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another indication of the change that. had come over the . 
country. Benefactions to. the Church arc no longer con- 
tributed entirely, or at least chiefly, by the great nobles*, 
but they are now the gifts of the burgher -oik and middle 
' lapses, and this very profusion corresponds, according to 
the ideas and feelings of those days, to the abundant 
material comfort which from the early years of the last 
century to the present lias specially characterised the 

English hon.es of modern times. In fact, the fifteenth •/ 
- \ 

■vc*' Lei y witnessed the beginnings of a great middle-class ~ 
movement, which can be distinctly traced to the effect of 
the great Residence, and which, whether for good or for 
vv.il, was checked by the change of religion in the sixteenth 

rent u ry. 



It: is sufficient here to have indicated In the most general 
way the change which rook place in the religious life of 
the English people and the new tendencies which mani- 
fested themselves. If the later rchgious hUiory of the 
country is to be understood it is necessarv to take this 
catastrophe, social and religions, as a starting-point, and 
to bring home to the mind the part the Black Death really 
played in the national history. 



Merely to report what is said of England would tend to 



raise in the mind of the reader a certain incredulity. A 
short and rapid review has accordingly been made of the 
progress of the pestilence from Eastern Europe to tiiese 



Western shores, and by this means 
unanimity, even to definite forms of 

-K 



tne verv distressing 
language, of writers 
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who recorded events hundreds and even thousands of miles 
apart, brings home the reality of the catastrophe with 
irresistible force. The story, so far as England is con- 
cerned, is told at greater length, and the progress of the 
disease is followed as it swept from south to north and 
passed on to higher latitudes. The state of the country 
after the pestilence was over is then briefly described, 
and attention is called to some of the immediate rcsulis 
of the great plague, especially as bearing upon the Church 
life of zhe country. 
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CHAPTER i. 



THK COMMENCEMENT OF THE EPIDEMIC. 



7 dlE Great PESTILENCE, which first reached K? iPij.it? in 
the autumn of 13^7, is said to have originated in the East 
some three or four years previously, So far as actual 
hisimv -no-i, however, the progress of the disease can he 
oaeed o;.]y hom the ports of the Black Sea and possibly 
ir .ir thote of the Mediterranean, to which traders alone 



neon, rones 



:1s of commerce with. A si all 



counti ies 



bscugid their merchandise for conveyance to the Western 
Reports at the time spoke ot g**eal eat ihgu ikes and 



world. 

other physical disturbances 
far East, and these were said to havt 



her paj-sicai atsiuroances as having taken place in the 

been accompanied by 



/ 



peculiar conditions of the atmosphere, and followed by n } 
threat mortality among Sue teeming populations of India ! 
end Chinn. Pope Clement \ I was informed that the jmsti- 
lence then raging al Avignon had had its origin in the Ea^t, 
and that, in the countries included under that vague name, 
the infection had spread so rapidly, and had proved to be 
so deadly, that the victims were calculated al the enormous, 
and 1*0 (Joub* exaggerated, numimr v nearly four-and- 
twenty millions. 

A Prague chronicle speaks of the epidemic in the king- 
doms of China, India, and Persia, and the contemporary ( 
historian, jdatteo Villani, reports conveyance to Europe j 
hy Italian t rad er^ vRfd‘h ad lica! before it from the* portsTon 
ti e eastern shores of the Black Sea. dim simu authority 
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corroborates, by the testimony of one who had been an eye- 
witness in Asia, the reports of certain Genoese merchants 
S as to earthquakes devastating the continent and pestilential 
fogs covering the land. “ A venerable friar minor of 
Florence, now a bishop, declared,” so says Villani, “ that 
he was then in that part of the country at the city of 
Lam cell, where by the violence of the shock part of the 
temple of Mahomet was* thrown down.”* 

A quotation from Hecker’s “ Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages” will be a sufficient summary of whit was reported oi 
the plague in eastern countries before its arrival in Europe. 
“ Cairo lost daily, when the plague was raging with its 
grerttot violence, from i o to 15,000, being as many as, in 
modem times, great plagues have carried of! during their 
whole course. !n China more than thirteen millions arc 
said to have died, and this is in correspondence with the 
certainly exaggerated accounts from the rest of Asia. India 
\»as depopulated. Tariary, Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia 
Acre covered with dead bodies; the Kurds fled in vain to 
ti c mountains. In Caramania and Caesarea none were left 
alive. On the roads, in the camps, in the caravansaries an- 
bui icd bodies were alone to be seen. ... In Aleppo 500 
died daily ; 22,000 people and most of the animals were 
c<*rru d Vf in Gaza within six weeks. Cyprus lost almost 
all inhabitants ; arid ships without crews were often seen 
it* »Ih- Ah diu rranean, as afterwards in ih : North See., 
driving about and spreading the plague wherever they went 
^ ailiore.”t ' 

Th ere can be little doubt that (he contafd on was first 
spread by means ot th e^reat trade r outeToTi^ 
liKvsT'f 1 ? onTTiTerctTof European countries with India, China, 
and Asiatic countries generally are first definitely described 
in 1321 by Marino Sanudo, a Venetian, in a work addressed 
to Pope John XXI., not thirty years before the outbreak of 



I 
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the* pestilence.^ His object was Jo indicate the difficulties 
and dangers which then beset the traike of the inorcantih' 
world with the East. In so doing H: pointed out that the 
a nc i 2 n t _ centre ...oi _ail tpade_Avilh_lb;\ far i'he ;t was hhi^d ia. 
T-» and ivuiii this great depot oi Oi;en*a! rm.idiandise all 
tin'* caravan routes led; but, at the t : m; when Sanudo 
a role, the in. e u£sio!i_oLit.a r ba r ijt . ; Jtu#rdf s— ; £ l! o -I^Utcai. Asia 
1 1 j. ( Pr e » u hr r e d J r a ( h* alon g_ 1 1 vsv jr c • : ; d s_d LfQild t __ am L .uiLia l e 

d t') & axe, iiupaxi b;j li ;•!. J) ran ud duy Jim an] h or as 

.the clhud iiiies x>Lxoni!nun;cttliou. ran Ironi Bagdad 

over the plains of Mesopotamia and Syria to Kvcia.t where 
liit- goods were purchased by the Italian riei chants- This, ^ 
t! e best known route, was the shortest by which the pro- l 
• luce of China and India could be conveyed to 4 he European j 
Merkels; but i n th e fourteenth c'unujy it: was the juosi 
perilous. l i) c ^/ . 1 * ijj j/r o u t e ui^o started iron., Bagdad and 

having followed the Tigris to hs sources in Armenia, passed 
or. either to Trebizond and other port-’ cl the Black Sea, or 
taking the road from the Caspian, upon tin other side o! Pv 
Cave isos, passed to the Genoese and other nourishing 
Italian settlements in the Crimea. 

Aponte was, however, according to Sanuuo, the 
most aTedin his day because the least dangerous. By ii 
tin produce of eastern lands was brought to Alexandria, 
whence, after having been heavily law:: by the Sultan, it 
was transported to Europe. Mo rebar disc coming to Italy 

n.'id other countries- bv this roub from India was, ;•( n<- rd:iu r 

✓ r> 

*»> the same authority, shipped from two po*1s of the 
peninsula. which he calls Mahahart and Cambcth.5 Thence 
u was coin eyed to ports in the Persian Gulf, to the river 
Tigris, or to Aden, at the entrance o* the Red Sea. From 
this last pci at a journey of nine days across Pie desert 



v Marinus Status, Liber Sunfuntni Fide Hum er % ::U v.pn Tt:i\s Sc net# 
it, ubehitionc ti (!jnv*r$t't:une, in Buv.jj.irs, Cesfj Dei fn Firvcos, v»I. ii. 
i J Vic n;.*st ivirt of Asiatic T’lrG-v. 

f M.' 1 ',. c*o uir .V, tvs*. 
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rought the caravans to a city called Chus* on the Nile* 
'ifteen days more of river carriage, however, was required 
>cfore the produce of the Eastern marts readied Cairo, or 
Babylon, as it was called by mediaeval writers. From Cairo 
t was conveyed to Alexandria by canal. 

These were the three chief routes by which communica- 
tor between Asiatic countries and Europe was kept up, and 
the markets ot the Western world supplied with the spices, 
gums, and silks of the East. Ylt is more than ptobab le that 
the great pestilence was convoyed to Europe by the trading 
caravans coi ling from the East by ali these roads and by 
other similar lines of commerce?^ In the country along one 
of the trade routes, by which caravans reached the 
'Italian ports established on the Crimea, it is certain 
• that the plague was raging with great virulence in 
>1346, the year before its appearance in Europe. More over, 
orabriele d<* 5 Mussi, a notary of Piacenza, anti an eye-witness 
ct lliC-Jirst_ outbreak of_lha plxigae--i»-.tIpper-ItaIy, has de- 
m r»bed the way in which the infection was conveyed in the 
• ■hips of traders from jf?affa,r a Genoese settlement in the 
Crimea. This account will be found in the next chapter; 
and here it in only tiecesr aiy to report what he gathered 
from the survivors about the outbreak of the plague among 
the Tartar tribes and its appearance at Caff a.} 



* OthTV.i.Jc Kus. now Jvoos. in Upper Egypt, not far from Thebes. 

+ Sometimes known a* S. Frcdusia. This port was b\r the beginning of 
Uic 14 th century a most important trading settlement c.f Genoese merchants. 

In 131ft Pope John XXII issued a Bull malting it the cathedra! city of an exten- 
sive diocese. By the time of the nutNeak of the great plague it ha. I become 
ihecmire c! almost all commerce between Asia and Europe \Cf. M. G. Canale, 

Di'h Cthi'fJ, del sno cowmen io ct Jci tm-i tlominaivri , i, j>. 208 cl scq. 

X The account of Gabriele de’ Mussi, called Y storm de rt'uibo ten viortali- 
tele qui fnit a. loJS, was first printed by Ilenschcl, in Hacscr’s Arekiv j'ur 
giumvitr Median (Jetia) ii, 26-5 <; k The editor claims that De' Mu<si 
was actually present at Caffa during the Tartar siege, and came to Europe in 
the plague- stricken ships which conveyed the infection to Italy. Signor Tcnoui, 
v'-f'M h* iV.S^ iepiimed the Ystaiu in »hc Giontalc L; justice (Genoa) vol. x 
; ».t r ; y*// , has proved by the ?~ts <-f - hr notaries »-i Piacenza that I>~’ 

" : u-,. r <.\iy at thi- a.:.! l' : s real' %;ie narrative mu>t !v c 
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4< in the year 1346/’ he wrhes, “in eastern parts an 
immense number of Tartars and Saracens fell victims to a 
mysterious and sudden death. In these regions vast dis- 
tricts, numerous Drovincey magnificent kingdoms, dries# 
rv.'dies, and villages, peopled b v * a great rre.iiiuide. were 
suddenly attacked bv the mortality, and in a brief spice 
were depopulated. A place in. t !io caked Tana> 

initialed in a northerly direction from Constantinople and 
«.o f r the rule of the Tartars, to which Italian merchants 
rr o' !» resorted, was besieged c v a vast horde of Tartars 
and was in a short time taken.”* The Christian merchants 
violently expelled from the city were Then rcc< ived lor the 
protection ot their persons and property within the wads 
•cl (/aba, which the Genoese had bail 4 in that country. 

“‘The Tartars followed these fugitive -lalian merchants 
a* :d snrrou’niipg the city of Caffa. besieged it likewise i 
Gecnpvp'iy encircled by this vast army of enemies, the 
•nhabitants werr hardly able (.0 obtain lb ; *. recess arms cf 
Hie, and their only hope lay in the fleet which brought 
lb *:n pro* isipas Suddenly f the death./ as il was c died, 
broke* oat in .:e J ai tar host, and tliMiwands were daily 

' erried *>fl by the disease, as if “ arrows f-om heaven were 

sirTing at them and beiTng down their prcle.'' 

r At first the Tar’ars were paralysed with fear at the 
r n ages oi the disease, ami at the prospect iba sooner •>:* 
later all inun kill victims to :1. Then they turned their 

v ‘*!;g ja-n;e on the besiege;/ and in the hope of communi- 

cating* the infection to their Christian enemies, by ibe aid 
of the engines of war, they projected the bodies of tin: 



0<".» conscrpjestly derive'! from the accounts of o'.Ihtk, From the same source 
i * uoiii has fiJu-AP that Dc* Mussi ac'ol as pctaiy hawecu a.d. i}oo a«u! 

1 t*/‘, ami was consoiucntlv b un probably smu-who* about i ?Sc. He dir*,! in 
tec fir-l half of the y ai 1356. 

* Tartu was the port on the notch-western shore of the sr:t of A z or, which 
'vas then known as rue sea of Tana. The port is now A/.ot. 

t De' Mussi says the siege lasted “three years.” T'uuuii shows that this is 
*. b *.rl) a mistake, and adduces it as ad htiotia"' evidence tho the author wu* - not 
himvdC at (Jmlu. 
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dead over the walls into the city. The Christian defenders, 
however, held their ground, and committed as many of 
these plague-infected bodies as possible to the waters of 
the sea. 

if Soon, as might be supposed, the air became tainted 
and tht: wells of water poisoned, and in this way the 
disease spread so rapidly in the city that few of tin* 
inhabitants had strength sufficient to fly from it.’'* 

The further account of Gabriele de* Mussi describing 
hew a ship Irom Caffa conveyed the infection to 
Genoa, from which it spread to other districts and cities 
of Italy, must be deferred to the next chapter. Here 
a short space may be usefully devoted to a considera- 
tion of the disease itself, which proved so destructive to 
human life in every European country in the years 1348- 
1350. And, in the first place, it may be well to state that 
the name Black Death, by which the great pestilence is 
now generally known, not only in England, but elsewhere, 
is of comparatively modern origin. f In no contemporary 
account of the epidemic is it called by that ominous title ; 
at the time people spoke of it the pestilence/* “ the 
great mortality,” “the death,” ' ‘ t lie pi ague ~oP Kloren ce , ” 
etc., and. apparently, not until some centuries later was *t 
given the name of “ the Black Death.” This i t seems to 
have first received in Denmark or Sweden, although it 
is doubtful whether the atra mors of Pontanus is 
equivalent to the English Black Dcath.% It is hard to 
resist the impression that in England, at least, it was used 
as the recognised name for the epidemic of 1349 only after 
the pestilence of the 17th century had assumed to itself 
the title of the Great Plague. Whether the name Black 
Dtath was first adopted to express the universal state of 
mourning to which' the disease reduced the people of all 

• Gabtiele dc' Mussi, ih Murbo, in Ma«.*s?r, nt supra. 

t k tc.; liner, D.is gr >$sr SUrhu in 1 »«'.•#/>, hljn.l (Imishiuck, VV i^ncr, 1884). 

I 1 -' 

* J. \ /I'ottH, D.UiU.ti Hh> !{.>: .It (|C.;). 4 J ( . 
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countries, or to mark the special characteristic yyo iploms 
ot this epidemic, is, under the circumstances of its Sale 
origin, unimportant to determine. 

The epidemic would appear to have bee n so m e f orm ot 
the ordinary Eastern or_ bvboiaic— Together, how- 
ever, .v i i / > the usual character is i ie marks of ii 10 ccmn-oi} 
plague, lucre were certain peculiar and very marked C < 
symptoms, which, although not universal, are recorded •* 
very generally in European countries. f 

In its common lorrn the disease showed itself in swellings ■ ! / 

am! carbuncles under the arm and in the groin. These \ * 
were either few and large — being at time*, as iarge as a I 
holds egg — or smaller and distributed over the body of the/ 
sufferer. In this the disease does not appear to have been | . 1 J* r 

different from the ordinary bubonic plague, which ravaged b y 

Europe during many centuries, and which is perhaps best t 

known in England as so destructive to human life in the p 

great plague of London in 1005. 1 n this ordinary form it s ^ 

still exists in Eastern countries, and its origin is commonly ‘ X 
traced to the method of burying the dead in vogue there. : / 

The .special symptoms characteristic ot the plague of j 
ip.td'O were four in number: — 

(1) Gangrenous inflammation of the throat and lungs ; 

( -) Violent pains in the region of the ciiest ; 

*3) The vomiting and spitting of blood; and 
(4) The pestilential odour coming from r.bc bodies and 
brealh of the sick. 

In almost every detailed account by contemporary 
writers these cbaractei istics are noted. And, although 
»w.l all who were stricken, with the disease manifested it in 
fins special form, it is clear that, not only were manv, and 
indeed vast numbers, carried off by rapid corruption of the 
lungs and bloou-spiti’pg, without any signs of swellings or 
carouncfes, but a!#o that the disease was at the time 
regarded as most deadly and fatal in this special form. 

hrom the carbuncles and glandular swelling*., * savs a 
' -ml ‘mpo-ary writer, “ u \ my recovered; from :J>u biooci- 
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spitting none.*** Matteo Villani, one of the most exact 
.vriters about this plague at Florence, says that the sick 
* who began to vomit blood quickly dicd: ,; 1* whilst Gui 
dc- CLauliac, the Pope's physician at Avignon, who watched 
the course of the disease there and left the most valuable 
medical account of his observations, says that the epidemic 
was of two kinds. The first was marked by “ constant 
fever and blood-spitting, and from this the patient died in 
three days;" the second was the well-known and less 
fatal bubonic plague. 

The characteristic symptoms of this epidemic, noted in 
numerous contemporary accounts, appear to be identical 
with those of the disease known as malignant pustule of 
the lung; and it would appear probable that this outbreak 
of the plague must be distinguished from every other of 
which there is any record. “ I express my profound con- 
viction," writes an eminent French physician, “ that the 
Black Death stands apart from all those which preceded or 
followed si. It ought to be classed among the great and 
new popular maladies. 

Be that as it may. the disease, as will be subsequently 
seen in the accounts of those who lived at the time, showed 
itself in various ways. Some were struck suddenly, and 
died within a few hours; others fell into a deep sleep, from 



* Sec Lichncr, Das grow Stcrlcn , p. 15. De* Muss? gircsthc same account/ 
f ** Chi commeinv.tno a sputare sanguc, morivano chi di suhito.” The 

contemporary chronicle of l*a:ma by the Dominican John <!c Coruu/ano also 
notes the *amc : “ Kt foil tails quod aliqui snni, si spuebant sai.guim ni, subito 
ibi morichantur. ncc era! ullum remedium " (Momimcnta historic a ad pruiircias 
PaiTucnsem >t PloccnUnaa: p>itrnenfia t vol. v, p. 3S6). 

* ArjjUda, Etude sur les Main dies Etcintcs (Paris, i8f>y), p. 416. The idea 

:bat this peculiar malady was altogether ncvtl in character is confirmed by 
it* specially malignant nature. According to a well -recognized law new epi- 
demics are always most violent and fatal. 'Hie depopulation of the Fiji 
Islands by* he measles is an instance 01 the way in which a comparatively 
mil l di-c.ve may in its first attack upon a people prove terribly destructive, it 
U c r..t w,.uy tti -ugb.l that it ha** been the action of new disease whereby 

tl'.r r.i«t wri/L l ui’.t th»* *g;.at prd»isto:iv c ui*. > \fu>. 1 and An.trir i have 
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which they could not be roused ; whilst others, again, were 
racked with a siceo'esb lever, and tormented w’ih a burn- 
ing tn'.rsi. I he usual course ot t!;e sickness, when it first 
made its appearance, was from three to hve days; but 
towards the close of the epidemic the recovery of those 
suffering from the earbuncular swellings was extended, as 
in the ease of ordinary Eastern plague, over many months.* 
Such is a brief account of the vlibcase which, devastated 
the world in the middle of the fourteenth century. Sefore 
following the course of the epidemic in Italy, to which k 
was conveyed, as De’ Mussi relates, from the Crimen, some 
accounted its ravages in Constantinople and in Sicily may 
l»e given. From the Crimea Constantinople lay upon the 
highway to the west. Italian ships crossing the *>ku:k Sea 



* The following account of an outbreak of bisra.se somewhat siuidnr to the 
"Black Death '* appeared in the ZSriilsh ftiniiiAl November, 

3 ' *i)2 : — "An official ivport of the Governor-General of Turkesi m, which has 
it .tin!) neui published in S f . Petersburg, ‘•rates tiao that province has been 
vvvivly visited by .in ej uiemic of * llUck IVntn/ vvhicd; fallowed upon the four- 
C.ej’j of choica. On September io (22; i' apt c \u\i -udUenfy :i r Askabad, and 
’•i mx nays il kil-cb 1,303 persons in a ponubaion of 30.000. ‘ Black Death. * 

has long been known in Western Asia as a scourge more <;• adlv than the 
cholera or the plague, ll comes suddenly, sweeping over c. whole district like 
a pestilential simoon, striking down an bun 1 * as well os men, and vanities as 
•u.Ubnly as it came, lie. lore theic is time so a. -ccrt. tin its nature or ifs mode of 
diffusion. 'I he visit hue referred to was no excentinr. to tins rule. Alter laying 
tn AsNib.'-d for six (lavs the epidemic ceased, leaving no trace of hr. prrseaec 
•art lb: corpus of its victim *, Thc-.e pmtifud m> rapk'lv that no proper po>t. 
n;*«rfe»n cot* Id he nude. '1 he Governor. Genera I gives some details as to the 
symptom:' and course of the disease, which, though interesting as far as they 
}:*•, do not throw much light on its pathology. The attack begin . with rigors 
1: iu'.etisc severity, the patent shivering literally burn head to toot; the rigors 

0 ot •• i vuy fvc minutes for about an hour. Next an unendurable fciTtig of 
la.it :s corn [dairiCi! of ; the arfcvvs become terse, mi l the pulse more and more 
e«j.; while the t mprrature steadily usvS. Umo: tui.ateiy no trn » inometre 
tea hugs o» ether precise data, arc given. Ncithei iliarrhaa nor vomiting has 
bo a nov.i veJ. Convulsion** alternate with syucc, a! attacks, and the patients 
'•offer intense pen. Suddenly the extremities become stiff ami cold, and in 
»ron* io to 20 minutes the patient sinks into a comatose condition, which 
MiCfVdy ends in death. Immediately ahei he has ceased to breathe large black 

1 rak;* .'cm mi the b- dv, am! nin^kly j.pread ovei its 5*0* face. Decr-moosUion 
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would naturally touch at this city, then the great centre of 
communication between the Eastern and Western Worlds. 
From the relation of De* Mussi it appears that Caffa, the 
plague-stricken Genoese city In the Crimea, besieged by 
the Tartar^ was in communication by ship with countries 
from which it received supplies. To Constantinople, there- 
fore, it set-ms not unlikely that the dreaded disease was 
conveyed by a ship coining from this plague centre in the 
Crimea. An account of the pestilence at the imperial city 
has come from the pen of the Emperor John Cantacuzcne, 
who was an eye-witness of what he reports. And although 
he adopted the language of Thucydides, about the plague 
of Atlc.ns, to describe his own experiences at Constanti- 
nople, he could hardly have done so had the description 
not been (airly faithful to the reality. “The epidemic which 
then (1347) raged in northern Scythia,” he writes, u tra- 
versed almost the entire sea-coasts, whence it was carried 
over the world. For it invaded not only Pontus, T hrace, 
and Macedonia, but Greece, Italy, the Islands, Egypt, 
L\b; t. Judea. Syria, and almost the entire universe.” 

Th»* -disease nrrmvl’n.y in fyg --ri ecQ^ ip incurve. 

Neuhc:* regulanty of life nor bodily strength was any 
preservation against i t . e si f^Tu^Ti Vi] -the- v, ivrk w»rtT 
ei st ruck d own ; a n d death spared not those of whom 

care was taken, any more than the poor, destitute 
oi all help. No oilier illness of any sort showed 
itself in this year; all sickness took the form of the 
prevalent disease. Medical science recognised that it 
was powerless before the foe. The course of the 
malady was not in all cases the same. Some people died 
suddenly, others during the course of a day, and some after 
but an hour’s suffering. In the case of those who lingered 
for two or three days the attack commenced with a violent 
lever. Soon the poison mounted to the brain, and the 
sufferer lost the use of speech, became insensible to what 
was taking place about him, and appeared sunk in a deep 
sleep. It by chance he came to himself and tned to speak 
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his tongue refused to move, and only a few inarticulate 
sounds couid be uttered, as the nerves had b^en paralysed r 
then he died suddenly. 

Others who fell sick under the disease were attacked 
first, not in the head, but in the lungs. The organs of 
respiration became quickly inflamed, sharp pains were ex- 
perienced in the chest, blood was vomited, and the breath 
became fetid. The' throat and tongue, burnt up bv the 
excessive fever, became black and congested with blood. 
{t Those who drank copiously experienced no more relief 
than those who drank but little/ 1 



v 

\ 






Then, after describing the terrible sleeplessness and rest- 
lessness of some sufferers, and the plague spots which broke 
out over the body in most cases, the Pmperor proceeds: — 
The lew who iccovered had no second attack, or **t least 
not of a serious nature/' Keen some of lho<e ; who mani- 
fested all the symptoms recovered against every expecta- 
tion. it is certain that no cfiicacious remedy h m been dis- 
covered. What had been uselui to one appeared a real 
poison «o another. People who nursed the ; /c! took their 
in.-nady, and on this account the deaths muh.ipiied to such 
an exlent that many houses remained deserted, after ail 
who had lived in them — e\en die ciomestic animals — had 
been carried off by the plague. 

T he pro found disyx'jjr; gvment c/ the sick was s^e^killy 

sa '4JL°J.ttI*ndd. On lht^/.c*: ic the attack men 

lost ml hope ;»L rocuveuc -C iTt w- as. lost. 
T14^^moral pros* r ation made JLin^ij gyp r -a y jwj 
a c e e ! e r -it c-T ] T 1 n HTpu r of l j Or _d e v 1 j . 

^ riTnTrjTtaT^f^T^ rr*g i ve an idea of ibis malady. 

A H {J ^l^cepj wg-dd n Jl. he dji o! h_i i 1 g iji common with 

tne ills to which man is nahire.d v su hi 

c hasllseitnuil sy Tj T hy • Bv this_beiief many 

turned To.bettcr things and resolved to change- u?eh" lives. 
I do not speak only oi thosv. who 'were swept a wa\ by the 
epidemic, but ol those also who recovered and endeavoured 
to correct lin-ir vicious b-ndent ies and devote thcmselws 
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to the practice of virtue. A large number, too, before 
they were attacked distributed their goods to the poor, and 
there were none so insensible or hard-hearted when attacked 
as not to show a profound sorrow for their faults so as to 
appear before the judgment scat of God with the best 
chances of salvation. 

41 Amongst the innumerable victims of the epidemic in 
Constantinople must be reckoned Andronicus, the Emperor's 
son, who died the third day. This young man was not 
only remarkable for his personal appearance, but was 
endowed in the highest degree with those qualities which 
form the chid adornment of youth; and everything about 
him testified that he would have followed nobly in the foot- 
steps of his ancestors.” 

From Constantinople the Italian trading shins passed on 
towards their own country, every where spreading trie 
terrible contagion. Their destinations were Genoa and 
\enice, as Do’ Mussi relates; hut as the* same authority 
says: ‘ The sailors, as if accompanied by evil spirits, as 
soon as they approached the land, w< re death to those with 
whom viiey mingled.” Thus the advent of the plague can be 
t r.te eb in 1 1 im ports of the Adriatic in the autum nal. J 2tU_i 
and there can be little doubt that it was due to the arrival 
of ships bound from the East to Venice. Of the islands of 
the ocean, and particularly of Sicily, DV Mussi speaks as 
having been affected by the ships that were bound from 
the Crimea to Genoa. Of the plague in Sicily there exists 
a particular account by one who must have been a 
contemporary of the events he describes.* ” A most 
deadly pestilence,” he says, “ sprang up over the entire 
i land. It happened that in the month of October, in 
the year of our Lord, 1347, about the beginning of 
t!ie month, twelve Genoese ships, Hying from the 
divine vengeance which our Lord for their sins had sent 
upon them, put into the port of Messina, bringing 
with them such a >L:kness clinging to their very bones 

* A Kiuitcisciin Har. MLh.v.l Phiticasis (c.*I i’laz/.a). 
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that, did anyone speak to them, lie was directly struck with 
a mortal sickness from which there was no escape.” After 
detailing the terrible symptoms and describing the rapid 
spread of the infection, how the mere breath of the strangers 
poisoned those who conversed with them, how to touch or 
meddle with anything that belonged to them was Lo contract 
the fatal malady, he .continues : “Seeing what a calamity 
of sudden death had come Lo them by the arrival of the 
(icnoese, the people of Messina drove them in all haste 
•ran their city and port. Hut the sickness remained and a 
Lmrible mortality ensued.^ The one thought in the mind of 
ail was how to avoid the infection. The father abandoned 
’ ho sick son ; magistrates and notaries refused to come and 
make the wills of the dying ; even the pru sts to hear their 
confessions. The care of thus* stricken fell to the Friais 
'•:T' r, the Dominicans and members of other orders, 
whose convents were' in consequence soon empt ied of their 
inhabitants. Corpses were abandoned in empty houses, 
..ml there was none to give them Christian burial. The 
houses of the dead were left open and unguarded with 
their jewels, money, and valuables; if anyone wished to 
enter, there was no one to prevent hen. The gival pesti- 
lence came s c suddenly tlvalThcre was no-litrre L:r organise^ 
^uiyume;v < uirc.'? of protection; from thevciv beginning the 
officials were loo few, and soon there were none 'Hut 
popuial Ion descried the city in crowd* ; fearing ever, to stay 
in the environs, they vamped out in the open air in the 
vineyards, whilst some managed l<» put up at least a 
temporary shelter for then- families. Olliers, again, trust- 
ing in the protection of the virgin, blessed Agatha, sought 
refuge in Catania, whither the Oe.een of Sicily had gone, 
and where she directed her son. Don Frederick, lo join her. 
The Messinese, in the month of Novembe r, persuaded the 
Patriarch* Archbishop of Catania to allow the relies of the 
Saint to be taken to their city, but the people refused to 

* The Archbishop was *> aumlt! of the Otdir of c t. Franc! ai.d h^. ' Ut it 
ci cate ! Pa march <>f Atari ch. 
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permit then: to leave their ancient resting place. Proces- 
sions and t pgr images were organised to beg God’s favour. 
Still tin; pestilence ragtd and with gn-a’cr fury. Everyone 
was in too great a terror to aid his neighbour. Flight 
profited nothing, for the sickness, already contracted and 
clinging to the fugitives, was only carried wherever they 
sought refuge. Of those who fled some fell on the roads 
and u ragged themselves to die in the fields, the woods, or 
the valleys. Thos?* who reached Catania breathed their 
last in the hospitals. At the demand of the terrified 
populace the Patriarch forbade, under pain of excom- 
munication, the burial of any of these Messina refugees 
within the city, and their bodies were all thrown into deep 
pits outside the walls. 

‘'What shall I say more?” adds the historian. 11 So wicked 
and timid were the Catanians that they refused even to 
speak to any from Messina, or to have anything to do with 
them, but quickly fled at their approac h. Had it not been 
for secret shelter afforded by some of their fellow citizens, 
resident in the town, the unfortunate refugees would have 
been left destitute of all human aid.” The contagion, how- 
ever, was already spread, and the plague soon became rife. 

1 he same scenes were enacted at Catania as before in 
Messina. The Patriarch desiring to provide for the souls 1 
of the people, gave to the priests, even the youngest, all the/ 
faculties he himself possessed, both episcopal and pat ii • 
archal, for absolving sina. “ The pestilence raged in the 
city from October, 1347, to April, 1348, and the Patriarch 
himseif, Gerald Otlio, of the Orde r of St. Francis, fell a 
victim to his duty, and was one of the last to be 
carried off by the disease. J)ukc John, who had sought 
security by avoiding every infected house and person, 
died of the disease at the same time. The plague 
was spread in the same way from Messina throughout 
Sicily : Syracuse, Girgcnti, Sciacca, and Trapani were 
successively attacked ; in particular it raged in ihe 
disirivt of Trapani, in the extreme west of the island, 
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which/' says the writer, “ has remained almost without 
population."* 

Having britiiy noticed the origin of the great pestilence 
which ravaged Europe in rhe fourteenth century, and its 
progress towards Italy, the story of Gabriel do’ Mtissi may 
again be taken up at the point where he describes the 
•light, of the Genoese traders from the Crimea. The narra- 
tive has so far anticipated his account only by giving the 
history of the epidemic in Constantinople and Sicily. 

* (R.), Bibliotheca Scriptcrum qui res in Sicilia gestas ft Utter e % tom. 

i, p. 5(1 1 uqq. The historian wrote probably not later than a.d. 1361. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE EPIDEMIC IN ITALY. 



The great sickness reached Italy in the early days of 134S. 
The report at Avignon at the time was that three plague- 
stricken vessels had put into the port of Genoa in January, 
whilst from' another source it would appear that at the same 
time another ship brought the contagion from the East to 
Venice. From these two places the epidemic quick* v 
*>prcad over the entire country. VVliat happened in the 
early days of this frightful scourge is best told in the actual 
words of Gabriel de 1 Mussi, who possessed special means of 
knowledge, and who has until quite recently been looked 
upon* but incorrectly, as a passenger by one of the very 
vessels which brought the plague from the Crimea to 
Genoa. The history of the progress of the plague may be 
gathered from the pages of the detailed chronicles, which 
at that time recorded the principal events in the various 
large and prosperous cities of the Italian peninsula, as well 
as from the well-known account of the straits to which 
Florence was reduced by the sickness, given in the intro- 
duction to the 3 

On reviewinguT^Ictail the testimonies from every land 
relating to this great calamity, it is impossible to overlook 
the sameness of the terms in which writers the most diverse 
in character, and in places far distant from one another, 
describe what passed before their eyes. It has already been 
remarked that the imperial historian, John Cantacuzene. 
in recounting the honors of the plague in Constantinople, 
has borrowed from Thucydides. But the same ideas, the 
very same words, suggest themselves involuntarily to one 
and p !L The simple monastic annalist of the halt-buried 
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cloister in Engelberg, the more courtly chronicler of St. 
Deris, the notary who writes with the dryness and techni- 
calities of his profession, but displays withal a weakness for 
•rhetoric and gossip, l iitt 'rai ours like Boccaccio, whose 
forte is narrative, or like Petrarch, delighting in a show 
of words, the business-like town chronicler of an Italian 
city, and the author who aspires tc the rank of historian, 
the physician whose interest is professional, even the 
si ribbler who takes this strange theme as the subject for 
eU jingling verse, all speak with such complete oneness of 
expression that it would almost mem that each had copied 
Ills neighbour, and that there is here a tine theme for the 
rn ten title amusement known as investigation of sources/' 
It is only when we come to examine the whole body of 
evidence that there is borne in upon the mind a realisation 
of tin* nature of a calamity which, spreading everywhere, 
was ewiywhei e the same in its horrors, becoming thus 
inditing less than n wo* Id-wide tragedy, and it is seen that 
even the plurses of the rhetorician can do no more than 
rise to the terrible reality of la* 1. 



First in importance, a*-* well as in order of time, comes 

i 

t lie testimony of I)e’ Mtissi, the substance of whu h is here 
given. It so happened that when the ships left Caff a — 
some bound foi Genoa, some for Venice, and some to other 
parts of tin Christian world — a few of the sailors were 
already inducted by the fatal disease. One sick man was 
enough tc infect the whole household, and the corpse as 
it was carried to the grave brought death to its bearers. 

‘ Tell, O Sicily, and ye. the many islands of the sea, the 
judgments of God. Confess, O Genoa, what thou hast 
dime, since we of Genoa and Venice are compelled to 
make Grid's chastisement manifest. Alas ! our ships 
enter the port, but of a thousand saiiors hard'v ten 
are spared. \Ve reach our homes; our kindred and our 
neighbours come from all parts to visit us. Woe to us for 
we ca<t at them the darts of death 1 Whilst we sp^ke to 
■them, whilst they rmbr u: *d us and biased i s, we scattered 
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the poison from our lips. Going back to their homes, they 
in turn soon infected their whole families, who in three 
days succumbed, and were buried in one common grave. 
Priests and doctors visiting the sick returned from the:r 
duties ill, and soon were numbered with the dead. O, 
death ! cruel, bitter, impious death ! which thus breaks the 
boncL of affection and divides father and mother, brother 
and sister, son and wife. 

Lamenting our misery, we feared to fly, yet we dared 
not remain.” The terror increased when it was found that 
even the effects and clothes of the dead were capable of 
communicating the disease. This was seen in the case of 
four soldiers at a place near Genoa. Returning to their 
camp they carried back with them a woollen bed-covering 
they bad found in a house at Rivarolo, on the sea-coast, 
where the sickness had swept away the entire population. 
The night following the four slept under the coverlet, and 
in the morning all were found to be dead. At Genoa the 
plague spared hardly a seventh part of the population. At 
Venice it is said that more than seventy died out of every 
hundred, and out of four-and-twenty excellent doctors 
twenty were soon carried off by the sickness. 

* 4 But as an inhabitant I am asked to write more of Piacenza 
so that it may be known what happened there in the year 
1348. Some Genoese who fled from the plague raging in 
their city betook themselves hither. They rested at Bobbio, 
and there sold the merchandise they had brought with them. 
The purchaser and their host, together with all his family 
and many neighbours, were quickly stricken with the sick- 
ness and died. One of these, wishing to make his will, 
called a notary, his confessor, and the necessary witnesses. 
The next day all these were buried together. So greatly 
did the calamity increase that nearly all the inhabitants of 
Bobbio soon fell a prey to the sickness, and there remained/ 
in the town only the dead. 

“ In the spring of 1348 another Genoese infected with the 
nlasntc came to Piacenza. He sought out his friend Fulchino 
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della Croce, who took him into his house. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he died, and the said Fulchino was also 
quickly carried off with his entire family and many of his 
neighbours. In a brief space the plague was riiV through- 
out the city. I know not where lo begin ; everywhere 
.here was weeping and mourning So great was the 
mortality that men hardly dared to breathe. The dead 
were w’lhout number, and those who st it i lived gave them- 
sen.' s up as lost, and prepared for the tomb. 

The cemeteries failing, it was necessary to dig trenches 
to receive the bodies of the dead. It ficquently happened 
that a husband and wife, a father and son, a mother and 
daughter-- -pa y, whole iarnilie. — " ere cast together in the 
scene pit. 

“ It was the same in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
One Oberto di Sasso, who had come one day from an 
infected place to the church of the Friars Minor to make 
his will, called thither a notary, witnesses, and neighbours. 

Ail tlic^e. together with others, to the number of more than 
sixty, died within a short space of time. ANo the religious 
man, P*iar Silredo do' lkirdi, of the com cut and order of 
i Ye.whers, a man of prudence and great learning, who had 
visFcd our Lord’s sepulchre, died with twenty-three other 
members of his order and convent. Also the 'earned and 
virtuous friar Hertoiin Coxadoch;:, of Piacenza, o' tin- 
order of Minorites, with tour-and-twent v members of his 
community was carried off. So too of the convent of 
Ang.islinian Hermits — seven; of the Carmelites— seven ; 
oi the Semtes ot Mary — four, and more than slx< v digni- 
taries and rectors of churches in the city and district of 
Piacenza dice. Of nobles, too, many; of young people a 
\ aH number.*' 

Pc’ Musbi then proceeds to give examples of the 
scenes daily passing before his eyes in the plague-stricken 
c i’es of nonhen Italy. 4 The sick man lay languishing 
a‘oi!' in rL house and no one came near him. Those most 
‘Par to him, regardless of the tics 'ff kindred or affrtftion. 
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withdrew themselves to a distance ; the doctor did not 
come to him : and even the priest with fear and trembing 
administered the Sacraments of the Church. Men and 
women, racked with the consuming fever, pleaded — bul 
in vain — fer a draught of water, and uselessly raved tor 
someone to watch at their bedside. The father or the 
wife would not touch the corpse of child or husband to 
prepare it for the grave, or follow it thither. No prayer 
was said, nor solemn* office sung, nor bell tolled for the 
funeral of even the noblest citizen ; but by day and 
night the corpses were borne to the common plague-pit 
without rite or ceremony. The doors of the houses now 
desolate and empty remained closed, and no one cared, 
nor, indeed, dared to enter. ' 

Such is the picture of the effect of the malady and the 
terrible mortality caused by it drawn by one who seems to 
have seen its first introduction into Italy, and who certainly 
had the best opportunity of early observing its rapid pro- 
gress. It might, perhaps, be thought that his description of 
the horrors of the infected cities was over-coloured and the 
creation of his imagination. But in the details it bears on 
the surface the stamp of truth, and in its chief charac- 
teristics it is confirmed by too many independent witnesses 
in other parts of Italy, and even in Europe generally, to 
leave a doubt that it corresponded to the literal reality. 

What happened at Florence is well-known through the 
graphic description of Boccaccio. So terrible was the 
mortality in that prosperous city that the very outbreak 
became for a time known in Europe as the “ Pestilence of 

i Florence.” In the spring of the previous year (1347) a 
severe famine had been experienced, and some 94,000 
people had been in receipt of State relief, whilst about 
4,000 are supposed to have perished of starvation in the 
Icity* and its neighbourhood. The people, enfeebled by 
1 previous hardships, would naturally fall a prey more easily 

' * Sismondi. Hutate d.s KSfulli'jm's Jtjlicanes du Moyta u. 
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to the poison cc the epidemic. In April, 1348, the 
dreaded infection began to sliow itself. “ To cure the 
n rilacly/ 1 writes Boccaccio, * c neither medical knowledge nor 
the power of drugs was of ary avail, jvhethcr bovnin.se the 
disease was in its own nature mortal, or that tin* physicians 
(the number of whom — taking quacks and women pre- 
tenders in;o account— was grown very great) could form 
no just idea of the cause, nor consequently ground a true 
method of cure ; of those attacked few or none escaped, 
but they generally died the third day from t lie first appear- 
ance of the svmntoms, without a fever cr other form of ill- 
ness manifesting itself. The disease was communicated by 
the sick to those in health and seemed daily to gain head 
and increase in violence, just at fire will do by casting fresh 
fuel or it. The contagion was communicated not only bv 
conversation with those sick, but also by approaching ’them 
too closely, cr even by merely handling their clothes or 
anything they had previously touched. 

'* What 1 am going to relate is certainly marvellous, and, 
had l not seen it with my own eyes, and were there not 
many witnesses to attest its truth besides myself, i should 
not venture to recount it, whatever the credit of persons 
who had informed me of it. Such, I say, was the deadly 
character of the pestilential matter, that it passed the 
infection not only from man to man ; but, what is more 
wonderful, and has been often proved, anythin*; belonging 
to those sick with the disease, if touched by any other 
creature, would certainly affect and even kill it in a short 
space of time. One instance of this kind t took special 
note of, namely, the rags of a poor man just dead having- 
been thrown into the street, two hogs came by at the 
time and began to root amongst them, shaking them 
in their jaws. In less than an hour they fell down and • 
died on the spot. 

4 ' Strange were the devices resorted to by the survivors to 
secure their safety. Divers as wen* the means, there was 
one feature common to ail, selfish and uncharitable 
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was — the avoidance of the sick, and of everything that had 
been near them : men thought only of themselves. 

“ So?rre dwdd-. it wa s tv-st to lead a temp erate life and to < 

avoid ev#*rv excess. These making up parties together, 
and shutting them-clve* up from the rest of the world, ate 
a r-il drank moderately of the best, diverting themselves 
with music and such other entertainments as they might, 
have at home, and never listening to news from without 
which might make them uneasy. Others maintained that free 
living was a better prese rvativ e, and would gratify every 
passion and appetite. They would drink and revel inces- 
santly in tavern after tavern, or in those private houses 
which, frequently found dcseited by the owners, were 
therefore open to anyone; but they yet studiously avoided, 
with all their irregularity, coming near the infected. And 
such at that time was the public distress that the laws, 
human and divine, were not regarded, for the officers 
to put them in force being either dead, sick, or without 
assist an is, everyone did just as he pleased.*' 

A^iLv^cla^jff ^>eopta chose a midffltLXOutse. They 
neither restricted themselves to the diet of the former 1 

nor gave way to the intemperance of the latter ; but eating \ 

and drinking what their appetites required, they went • 

about everywhere with scents and nosegays to smell at, \ 

since they looked upon the whole atmosphere as tainted i 

with the effluvia arising from the dead bodies. ! 

“ Othrr&^-agai n , o f n-m o r e ca t h 3t3^iS})osition^dec1ared, as j 

perhaps the safest ~course»i:v the extremity, that flic only | 

remedy was . injjght. Persuaded, therefore, of this, and i 

thinking only of themselves, great numbers of men • 

' and women left the city, their goods, their house, and kin- I 

dred, and fled into the country parts ; as if the wrath of God i 

had been restricted to a visitation of those only within the j 

city walls, and hence none should remain in the doomed j 

place. ' ( 

But different as were the courses pursued, the sickness 
fell upon all these classes without distinction ; neither did 
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all of any class die, nor did all escape ; and they who first 
set the example of forsaking others now languished them- 
selves where there was no one to take pity on them. I 
pass by the little regard that citizens and distant relations 
showed one to the other, for the teriQr _was s uch_jI)3X- 
brot her. .even fied from brother, wife from hnsbajid,_nay,Jie- 
parent from her own child. The sick could obtain help 
only from tlie lew who still obeyed the law of charity, or 
from hired servants who demanded extravagant wages and 
were fit for little else than to hand what was asked for, and 
to note when the patient died. Even , such paid helpers 
were scarce, and their desire of gain frequently cost them 
their lives. The rich passed out of this world without 
a single person to aid them ; few had the tears of friends 
at their departure. The corpse was attended to the grave 
only by fellows hired for the purpose, who would put the 
bier on their shoulders and hurry with it to the nearest 
church, wheie it was consigned to the tomb without any 
ceremony whatever, and wherever there was room. 

“With regard to t he ’ower classes, and, indeed, in the case 
of many” of the middle rank of life, the scenes enacted were 
sadder still. They fell sick by thousands, and, having no 
one whatever to attend them, most of them died. Some 
breathed their last in the streets, otheis shut up in their 
own houses, when the effluvia which came from their 
corpses was the first intimation of their deaths. An ar- 
rangement was now made for the neighbours, assisted by 
such bearers as they could get, to clear the houses, and 
every morning to lay the bodies of the dead at their doors. 
Thence the corpses were carried to the grave on a bier, two 
or three at a time. 'There was no one to follow 7 , none to 
shed tears, for things had come to such a pass that men's 
lives were no more thought of than those of beasts. Even 
friends would laugh and make themselves merry, and 
women had learned tc consider their own lives before 
everything else. 

'* Couseciated ground no longer sufficed, and it became 
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necessary to dig trenches, into which the bodies were put 
by hundreds, laid in rows as goods packed in a ship ; a little 
earth was cast upon each successive layer until the pits 
were ill led to the top. The adjacent country presented the 
same picture as the city ; the poor distressed labourers and 
their families, without physicians, and without help, 
languished on the highways, in the fields, in their owr. 
cottages, dying like cattle rather than human beings. The 
country people, like the citizens, grew dissolute in their 
manners and careless of everything. They supposed that 
each day might be their last ; and they took no care nor 
thought how to improve their substance, or even to utilise 
it for present support. The flocks and herds, when driven 
from their homes, would wander unwatched through the 
forsaken harvest fields, and were left to return of their 
own accord, if they would, at the approach of flight/ 1 

Between March and the July following it was esti- 
mated that upwards of a hundred thousand souls had 
perished in the city alone. 

“ What magnificent dwellings/* the writer continues, 
“ what stately palaces, w'ere then rendered desolate, even to 
the last inhabitant ! How many noble families became 
extinct! What riches, what vast possessions were left 
with no known heir to inherit them ! What numbers of 
both sexes, in .the prime and vigour of youth, whom in the 
morning Galen, Hippocrates, or .disc u lap; us himself, would 
have declared in perfect health, after dining heartily with 
their friends here, have supped with their departed friends 
in another world. 

It might perhaps be suspected that this description of 
Boccaccio as to the terrible nature ot the plague in Florence 
was either a fancy picture of his imagination or intended 
merely as a rhetorical introduction to the tales told in the 
“Decameron/* with only a slender foundation of fact. 
Unfortunately oilier authorities are forthcoming to confirm 



* ** 1 he Decameron/* !:»tro iuction. 
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the graphic relation of the Florentine poet in all its details. 
Amongst others who were carried off !>y ihe pestilence in 
Florence was the renowned historian, G'ovanni Villani. His 
work was taken up by Ids brother Matteo, who commences 
his annals with an account of the epidemic. So terribie 
did the destruction of human life appear to him that he tells 
his readers I hat 11O greater catastrophe had fallen on the 
world since the universal Deluge. According to Ids testi- 
mony, it involved the whole of the Italian peninsula, with 
the exception of Milan and some Alpine districts of 
northern Lombardy. In each place visited by (he scourge 
it lasted live months, and everywhere Christian parents 
abandoned their children and kinsfolk, in as callous a way 
ns “might perhaps be expected from infidels and savages.” 

As regards Florence, whilst some few devoted themselves 
to the care of the sick, many lied from the plague-stricken 
city. The epidemic raged there from April till September, 
1348. and it is the opinion of Villani that three out of every 
five persons in the city and neighbourhood fell victims to 
it. As to the effect of the scourge on the survivors, the 
historian*' lecords that whilst it would naturally have 
been expected that men, impressed by so terrible a chastise- 
ment. would have become belter, the very contrary was the 
fact. Work, too, was given over, and “men gave them- 
selves up to the enjoyment ol the worldly riches to which 
they had succeeded.” Idleness, dissolute morals, sins of ^ 
gluttony, banquets, revels in taverns, unbridled luxurv, ' 
fickleness in dress and constant changes according to 
whim, such were the characteristic marks of the well-to- 
do Italian citizens when the plague had pa-sed. And 
the poor, also, Villani states, became idle and unwilling 
to u'ork, considering that when so mail); had been carried 
off by the pestilence there could not but be an abundance 1 
for those whom Providence had spared.* j 

* MuiiUori, Srr*ft.'t;s, xiv, co!i. 11-15. 
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The same story is told in all the contemporary chronicles 
of Itaiian cities. At Pisa the terrible mortality lasted till 
September, 1348, and there were few families that did not 
reckon two or three of their members among the dead. 
Many names arc said to have been completely wiped off 
from the roll of the living. At least a hundred each week 
were carried to the grave in the city, whilst those who had 
been bold enough to watch at the death-bed of a relation 
or friend appealed in vain to passers-by to aid them to 
burv the corpse. “ Help us to bear this body to the pit,” 
they cried, ” so that we in our turn may deserve to find 
some to carry us.” The awful suddenness of the death 
often inflicted by the scourge is noted by the author 
of the ,4 Chronicle of Pisa," in common with nearly every 
writer of this period. Men who in the morning were 
apparently well had before evening been carried to the 
grave.* 

A Paduan chronicler, writing at the time, notes that one 
sick man as a rule infected the house in which he lay, so 
that once the sickness entered into a dwelling all were 
seized bv it, ‘ e\en the animals." To Padua a stranger 
brought the sickness, and in a brief space the whole city 
was suffering from it. Hardly a third of the population 
was left after the scourge had passed. t At Siena, accord- 
ing to Di Tura, a contemporary chronicler, the plague 
commenced in April and lasted til! October, 1348. All 
who could fled lrom the stricken cilv. In May, July, and 
August so many died that neither position nor money 
availed to procure porters to carry the dead to the public 
pits. “ And I, Agniolo di Tura,” writes this author, 
" carried with my own hands my five little sons to the pit ; 
and what I did many others did likewise.” " All expected - 
death, and people generally said, and believed, ihat the end 
of the world had certainly come. I11 Siena and its neigh- 

* Munton, xv. 1021. t Ibid., xii, i) 26. 
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bourhood, according to Di Tara, about 80,000 people were 
thought to have died in these seven months/ 

At Orvieio the plague began in May. Some 500 died in 
a very short space of time, many of them suddenly ; the 
shops remained closed, and business and work was at a 
standstill. Hero it ran its usual five months’ course, and 
finished in September, when many families were found to 
have become extinct. t At Rimini it was noticed that the 
poor were the first to be attacked and the chief sufferers. 
The sickness first showed itself on May 15th, 1348, and 
only died out in the lollowing December, when, according 
to the computation of the chronicler, two out of three of 
the inhabitants had been swept away.| 

An anonymous contemporary Italian writer describes the 
sickness as a “ swift and sharp fever, with blood-spitting, 
carbuncle or fistula.” Only the few, he says, recovered when 
once stricken with the disease. The sick visibly infected 
with their corruption tin* healthy, even by talking with 
them ; for from this mere conversing with the sick an in- 
finite number of men and women died and are buried. “And 
here/' says the writer, “ I can give my testimony. A certain 
man Wed me, and the blood flowing touched his face. On 
that same day he was taken ill, and the next ha died; and 
by the mercy ot God 1 have escaped. I note this because, 
as by mere communication with the sick the plague infected 
mortally the healthy, the father afterwards avoided his 
stricken son, the brother his brother, the wife her husband, 
and so in each case the man in health studiously avoided 
the sick. Pi iosi.*L.aiui doctor; even Jh-d i n ica:: J ro n thus c 
ill, and all avoided the dead, in many places and houses 

* Ibid, xv, 123. At this period the population at Siena was nunc than 
s 00.000, and »t hat! Seen determined to pr.Kvei with the building of the 
vust Cathedra! arcoidiitv' to the dc^ig-n* of Lnudo Orefiec*. The work was 
hardly uudcrtakui when the plague oi *348 bud- cuut in the city*, 'flic opera- 
tions were suspended, and the money which had beui collected for the purpose 
was devoted to necessary public works ( a . Gigli, JMario Sanest, ii, 428). 
t Murat ori, Sen /• tons xv, 6 . J Ibid, *jo 2 . 
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.vhen an inmate died the rest quickly, one after another, 
expired. And so great was the overwhelming number of 
the dead that it was necessary to open new cemeteries in 
every piece. !n Venice there were almost ico,ooc dead, 
and so great was the multitude of corpses everywhere that 
tew a*. tended any funeral or dirge. . . . This pestilence 
did net cease in the land from February till the feast of All 
Saints (November ist, 1348), and the offices ol the dead j 

were chanted only by the voices of boys ; which boys, J 

without learning, and by rote only, sang the office walking j 

through the streets.” The writer then notices the general j 

dissoluteness which ensued after the disease, and its effect j 

in lowering the standard of probity and morals.* j 

To the terrible accounts given by De’ Mussi of the state 1 

of plague-stricken Genoa and Piacenza, and that of 
Boccaccio, of the ravages of the pestilence in the city of j 

Florence, may bo well added the eloquent letters of the 
poet Petrarch, in which he laments the overwhelming 
catastrophe, as he experienced it in the town of Parma. 

Here, as in so piany other places, the inhabitants vainly I 

endeavqured to prevent the entry of the disease by for- j 

bidding all intercourse with the suffering cities of Florence, 

Venice, Genoa and Pisa. The measures taken to isolate j 

Parma appear to have been, at least, lor a time, successful, ; 

as tjie dreaded plague apparently did not make its appear- 
ance till the beginning of June, 1348. f But in the 
six months during which it lasted it desolated the entire 
neighbourhood. In Parma and Keggio many thousands, esti- 
mated roundly at 40,000, were carried off by it.J Petrarch 
was at this period a canon of the cathedral of Parma, 
and had made the acquaintance at Avignon of Laura, who 
quickly became tfye object of his admiration as a typical 
Christian mother of a family, and as a fitting subject to 
inspire his poetic muse. Laura died at Avignon, one of the 

* i'uh, \w, ?.<*•*•. ‘ 

+ A. i'cxzitna, Storii ddla Ji Parma, vol. », j) » i. 
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many who fell victims to the great pestilence which was 
then raging in that city. The letter written by a friend 
named Louis to inform Petrarch of this death found him at 
Parma on May 19th, 1348 * A month later the poet wrote 
to Avignon in the most heartbroken language to his 
brother, a religious at Monrieux, and the only survivor of a 
convent of five-a^d-tbirty.t '* Mv brother! my brother ! 
r ; v brother/* he wroto. “ A new beginning to a loiter, 
though used by Marcus Tullius tourU en hundred years ago. 
Alas! my beloved brother, what shall Isay? How shall 1 
begin' Whither shall I turn? On all sides is sorrow; 
o vei y where is fear. I would, my brother, that I had never 
been born, or, at least, had died before thi.se times. How 
wii! posterity believe that there has been a tune when 
without the lightnings of heaven or the fires of earth, 
without wais or other visible slaughter, not this or that 
part of the earth, but well-nigh the whole globe, has 
remained without inhabitants. 

“ When has any such thing been ever heard or seen; in 
what annals has it ever been read that houses were left 
vacant, cities deserted, the country neglected, the fields too 
small for the dead, and a fearful and universal solitude over 
the whole earth? Consult your historians, they arc silent; 
question your doctors, they arc dumb ; seek an answer 
from your philosophers, they shrug their shoulders and 
frown, and with their lingers to their lips bid you be 
silent. 

u Will posterity ever believe these things when wc, who 
see, can scarcely credit them ? We should think we were 
dreaming if we did not with our eyes, when we walk 
abroad, see the city in mourning with funerals, and returning 
to our home, find it empty, and thus know, that what we 
lament is real. 

“Oil, happy people of the future, who have not known 
these miseries and perchance will class our testimony with 
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piace so destitute of upright and capable doctors that it 
may be said notone has been left."* 

lb^Lrtiis of a similar nature might be multiplied from the 
co'.'.trmporary Italian records. What has been here given, 
however, will enable the reader to form some estimate 
ot the nature of the terrible disease and of the extent 
oi the universal devastation of the Italian peninsula. 
T he annals relate that in every city, castle, and town 
death and desolation reigned supreme. In most 
places, as in Pisa, for example, law and order became 
things of the past ; the administration of justice was 
impossible; criminals of every kind did what they best 
p}easeci,f and for a considerable time after the plague had 
passed the Courts of Law were occupied in disputes over 
the possessions of the dead. When the wave of pestilence 
had rolled on to other lands there came in its wake famine 
and general distress in Italy, but strangely accompanied 
with the lavish expenditure of those who considered that, 
where so many had died, there should be enough and to 
spare of worldly goods for such as were left. The land lay 
uncultivated and the harvest was unreaped. Provisions and 
other necessaries of life became dear. Markets ceased to be 
held, and cities and towms devoid of inhabitants were 
spectacles of decay and desolation. It is said, and there 
does not appear to be reason to doubt the statement, in 
view of the many contemporary accounts of the disaster, 
that at least one half of the general population of Italy were 
swept away by the scourge. This relation of the horrors 
of the year 1348 in Italy may be closed by the account 
left us of serme students from Bohemia, who at this time 
journeyed back to their country from Bologna. 

“ At this time,” says a chronicle of Prague, “ some 
students, coming from Bologna into Bohemia, saw that in 
inost of the cities and castles they passed through few re- 
mained aii\e ; and in some all were dead. In many houses 
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also those who had escaped with their lives were so 
weakened by the sickness that one could not give another 
a draught cf water, nor help him in any way, and so passed 
iheir time in great affliction and distress. Priests, too, 
ministering the sacraments, and doctors medicines, to the 
sick were infected by them and died, and so many passed 
out cf this life without confession or the sacraments of the 
Church, as the priests were dead. There were generally, 
made great, broad and deep pits in which the bodies of the 
dead were buried. In many places, toe, the air was more 
infected and more deadly than poisoned food, from the 
corruption of the corpses, since there was no one left to 
bury thorn. Of the foresaid students, moreover, only one 
returned to Bohemia, and his companions all died on the 
journey.”* 

• Pragensc, cd. Loscrth in rcruin Av.il. i icautw, Suiptorcs, 

vol. i, 395. 
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the fables. We have, indeed, deserved these (punish- 
ments) and even greater ; but our forefathers also have 
deserved then, and may our posterity not also merit the 
same." 

Th*-n, after saying that the universal misery is enough to 
make one think that God has ceased to have a care for His 
creatures, and putting this thought aside as blasphemy, the 
writer continues: But whatever the causes and however 

hidden, theelucts are manifest. To turn from public to 
private sorrows ; the first part of the second year is passed 
since I returned to Italy. I do not ask you to look back 
any further; count these few' days, and think what we were 
and what \vc are. Where are now our pleasant friends? 
Whtre the loved faces? Where their cheering words? 
Where their sweet and gentle conversation? We were 
surrounded by a crowd of intimates, now we are almost 
alone.” 

Speaking of one special friend, Paganinus of Milan. 
Petrarch writes: “ He was suddenly seized in the evening 
by the penitential sickness. After supping with friends 
be spent some time in conversation with me, in the enjoy- 
ment of our common friendship and in talking over our 
affairs. He passed the night bravely in the last agony, 
and in the morning was carried off by a swift death. 
And, that no horror should he wanting, in thr. e days his 
sons and all his family had followed him to the toinb.”* 

In other towns of Italy the same tragedy, as told in the 
words of Boccaccio and Petrarch, was being enacted during 
the early spring and the summer months of 1348. At Venice, 
where the pestilence obtained an early foothold, and the 
position of which rendered it particularly susceptible to 
infection, the mortality was so great that it was represented 
by the round numbers of 100,000 souls. f 

Signor Cecchetti's researches into the history of the 
medical faculty at Venice at this period furnish many 

• I.f'tjft.lj (K»1. i*»Oi), liU. xiii, pp. 290-30^. 

t Much 11, Sinftoui, i'll. *126. 
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interesting details as to the spread of the sickness.* 
Although surgeons were not allowed by law to practise 
medicine, so great was the need daring the ptevalenee 
of the dread mortality that one surgeon, Andrea cii Padova, 
was allowed to have saved the lives of more than a 
hundred people by his timely assistance. t In the 14th 

century Venice was troubled by the plague some fifteen 
times, but that of 1348 was “the great epidemic” — “the 
horrible mortality ” — to the chroniclers of the time. For a 
long period after, public and other documents make it the 
excuse for all kinds of irregularities. J The diplomas of 
merit bestowed upon doctors who remained faithful to their 
posts by the authorities of Venice speak of death following 
upon the first infection within a very short space of time. 
So depopulated was the city that it might be said no one 
was left in it. Many doctors fled, others shut themselves 
in their houses. Artisans and even youths undertook the 
duties of physicians, and helped numbers to recover.^ 

On Sunday, March 30th, 1348, the Great Council of 
Venice chose a commission of three to watch over the public 
safety. These a few days later ordered deep pits to be 
made in one of the islands to receive the bodies of those 
who died in the hospitals and ol the poor, and to convey 
them thither, ships were appointed to be always in waiting. 

The rich fled from the place ; officials could not be found, 
and the Great Council was so reduced that the legal number 
for transacting business could not be got together. Notaries 
died in great numbers, and the prisons were thrown open.)! 
When the epidemic had ceased tire Senate had great 
difficulty in finding three doctors for tho city. On 
January 12th, 1349, Marco Leon, a capable physician, and 
a native of Venice, who was in practice at Perugia, offered 
to return to his own city “ since,” as he says, “ it has 
pleased God by the terrible mortality to leave our native 

* Src his .iriielc La M-.dicina in Veneziti ncl 13(H) in Ard'ivio Vcncto, tom. 

XXV, p. f,Ol, SCl/if. 

t T ibid . , ^ ; 7 . § Ibid. |* //•<./., i». g;S. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PROGRESS OF THE PLAGUE IN FRANCE. 

ALMOST simTdtanetmsly-wkh-ihaoutbreak of the pestilence 
in it air— It — obta»nt*f-a -foothold.. in. liie- South of France. — 
According to a contemporary account, written at Avignon 
in 1348, the disease was brought into Marseilles by one of 
the three Genoese ships, which had been compelled .to 
leave the port of Genoa when the inhabitants discovered 
that by their means the dreaded plague had already com- 
menced its ravages in their city, li wouM consequently 
appear most likely that the mortality began in Marseilles 
somewhere about the first days oi January, 1348, although 
one account places the* commencement ot the sickness as 
early as r 1 ! Saints* Day (November i) # 134 7.* The number 
of deaths in this great southern port of France fully equalled 
that of the populous cities of Italy. In a month the sick- 
ness is said to have carried off 57,000 of the inhabitants of 
Marseilles and its neighbourhood. t One chronicle says 
that “the Bishop, with the entire chapter of the cathedral, 
and nearly ail the friars, Preachers and Minorites, together 
with two-thirds oi the inhabitants, perished ” at this time; 
and adds that upon the sea might be seen ships, laden with 
merchandise, driven about hither and thither by the waves, 
the steersman and every sailor having been carried off by 
the disease.J Another, speaking of Marseilles after the 
pestilence had passed, says that “ so many died that it 



* Lahbe, Sava Bibliotheca Manuscriptorum, i, }>. 343. 
t C. Angluda, fiUidi sur les Id ala diet EUd.iUs, p. 432. 
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remained like an uninhabited place.*'* It is of interest to 
record that amongst the survivors there was an English 
doctor, William Grisant, o.f Merton College, Oxford. He 
had studied medicine at the then celebrated school of 
Montpellier, and was in practice at Marseilles during the 
visitation of the great plague of 1348, dying two years 
later, in 1350.+ 

At Montpellier the ravages were, if possible, even greater. 
Of the twelve magistrates, or consuls, ten died, and in the 
numerous monasteries scarcely one religious was spared. 
The Dominicans here were very numerous, numbering 
some 140 members, and of these seven only are said to 
have been lei t alive. J Simon de Covino, a doctor, of Paris, 
who probably witnessed the course of the disease at Mont- 
pellier, wrote an account of his experiences in a poetical 
form in 1350. The morai of his verse is the same as Boc- 
caccio's, and the chief interest lies in the fact that, like the 
Italian poet, Covino was an eye-witness of what he relates, 
whilst his medical training makes his testimony as to the 
chief characteristics of the disease specially important. 
The name he gives to the malady is the pestis inguinaria, 
or bubcnic plague of the East. He describes a burning 
pain, beginning under the arms, or »n the groin, and ex- 
tending to the regions of the heart. A mortal fever then 
spread to the vital parts ; the heart, lungs, and breathing 
passages were chiefly affected, the strength fell quickly, 
and the person so stricken was unable to fight any length 
of time against the poison. 

One very singular effect of the disease is noted by the 
author: — “ The pestilence," he asserts, “ stamped itself upon 

* IJcfiricus Reluiot f e»*sis, Ibid., p. '5^0. Another account speaks vt Mar- 
seilles rent lining afterwards almost “ depopulated/* anJ of u thousands dving 
in the adjoining towns '* {Chtonicen Pi\i^;r.sc t in 1 'enUs ,cr\m Attsiriacurum 
Stripin'*, p. 39/p. 

f J. Astruj, l Into in de L' FucuUk (h Xt-Iccint de Montpellier (Montpellier. 
4 S<i 2 ), y. 184. 

1 Ai.yl.Mia, i:i supra, p. -JJ2. 
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the entire population. Faces became pale, and the doom 
which threatened the people was marked upon their fore- 
h<ads^It was - only necessary to look into the countenances 
of men and women to read there recorded the blow which 
was about to fall ; a marked pallor announced the approach 
of the enemy, and before the fatal day the sentence of 
death was written unmistakably on the face of the victims. 
No climate appeared to have any effect upon the strange 
malady. It appeared to be stayed neither by heat nor cold. 
High and healthy situations were as much subject to it as 
damp and low places. It spread during the colder season 
of winter as rapidly as in the heat of the summer months. 1 ' 

About the contagious nature of the epidemic there 
could be no doubt. “ It has been proved," wrote Covino, 
"that when it once entered a house scarcely one 
of these who dwelt in it escaped " The contagion 
was so great that one •sick person, so to speak, would 
" infect the whole world." " A touch, even a breath, was 
sufficient to transmit thp malady.” Those who w ere obliged 
to render oxdinarv assistance to the sick fell victims. " It 
happened also that priests, those sacred physicians of souls, 
were seized by the plague whilst administering spiritual 
aid ; and often by a single touch, or a single breath of the 
plague-stricken, they peiished even before the sick person 
they had come, to assist." Clothes were justly legarded as 
infected, and even the furniture of houses attacked was 
s inspected. At Montpellier, at the time of the visitation, 
the writer says there were more doctors than elsewhere, 
but hardly one escaped the infection, and this even although 
it was recognised that medical skill was of little or no 
avail. 

Accord ? ng to the experience of this Montpellier doctor 
the mortality was greatest among the poor, because their 
hu r d lives and their po\ertv rendered them more suscep- 
tible to the deadly infection, and their condition did not 
♦ raol* them to ton.bat it with the chanc<s cl success 
l y l ’>-- •‘Wll-lo.do cl.':- --. As to ,,1,1 1C <;@0L efc 
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the* mortality, he says “that the number of those swept 
away was greater than, those Jelt alive; cities are now 
1350) depopulated, thousands of houses are locked up, 
thousands stand with their doors wide open, their owners 
and those who dwelt in them having been swept away. ’ 
Lastly, this writer bears testimony to therbanefiii ~ effect 
tli*: scourge. the, jnoruls of ~tliosc.-s.vlio* luwt- been 
spared. Such visitations, he thinks, must always exercise 
the most lowering influence upon the general virtue of the 
■world * 

From Marseilles the epidemic quickly spread northwards 
up the Rhone valley, and in a westerly direction through 
Languedoc. Montpellier, too, quickly passed on the 
infection. It commenced at Narbonne in the first week 
of Lent, 134b, and is said to have carried of! 30,000 of 
the inhabitants. Indeed, so fearful was the visitation, 
that this ane'ent city h> reported never to have recovered 
loin the desolation it caused . t 

At Ade,?, winch was attacked very shortly after the 
disease had gained a footing or French soil, most of the 
inhabitants pm ishecl.'j; It reached Avignon as early as 
January, 134S. In this city Pope Clement VI., then in the 
sixth year of his pontificate, held his court. IV* fore the 
arrival of the dreaded visitant was publicly recognised 
v;-J:v-six religious of the convent of Far am. miles had been 
carried off, and in the first three days i.eeo people are 
reported 10 have died. In the seven months during which 
the scourge lasted the vast roll of the dead in the 4 armory 
of Avignon had mounted up to 150,000 persons, amongst 
whom was ike friend of Petrarch, Laura dc Moves, who 
dice on Good Friday, March 3 7 l ! 1 , 1348. § Even in 
England at the time the excessive mortality at Avignon 

* Cpnxuie rilu- ’j U hi pi *..,v «/; L't 18 . compose p*v nr. cjultmpcrain in Biblio- 
th'.py ic V Ec vie acs C’l.’rt. $, u* Sc>., ii. p* r '. 201-24,?. 

f n v <-V /•’ •* •/-.;* (.p:i u!.), «*, 509. 

* rhiUipjv-. ] r i\: ill / vs:. .V >7JV, 103. 

£ Anjea : 1 Etrirt;*, 
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was uoted and remarked upon. * Great numbers of 
Jews are said to have been carried ofT because of the 
unsanitary conditions in which they lived, and an equally 
great number of Spaniards resident in the city, whose 
propensity for good living rendered them most susceptible 
to the ip.fection.f 

The alarming mortality quickly caused a panic. 44 £or 
-uch terror/* writes an author cf the lives of the Popes at 
Avignon, 44 took possession, of x;caily everyone, that as 
soon as the ulcer-. cr~boiL appeared on anyone he was 
deserted by all,— matter* how nearly they might he 
related to- him. .For the father left his rc.n, the s»*:i his 
tether, on his sick bed. In any house when a person 
became sick with the infirmity and died it gc* noisily 
happened that all others there were attacked and ere irk ? y 
followed him to the grave; yea, even KUx. animals in the 
place, such as dogs, cats, cocks, and hrns also died. 

, Hence those who had strength fled for tear of what had 
taken place, and, as a consequence, many who might 
aLhenvi.se have recovered perished through want of care. 
Many, too, who were seized with the sickness, being- 
considered certain to die and without any hope of recovery, 
were carried off at once to the pit and buried. And in this 
way many were buried alive/' 

The same writer notices the charity of the Pope 
at this terrible time, in causing doctors to visit and assist 
the sick Door. 44 And since the ordinary cemeteries did 

A 

not suffice to hold the bodies of the dead, the Pope 
purchased a large field and caused it to be consecrated as 
a cemetery where anyone might be buried. And here an 
infinite number of people were then interred/' :£ 



* Higdcn, Polychronicon (ed. Rolls Scries), viii, p. 344. 
t L. Michon, Documents intdits sur In grande f>estc dt 1348 (Paris, i860),. 



p. a*. 

X Batnze, Vita rapantm jlr-eniOHenwni, i, j>. *54. In a second life of 
Ckwitit ViJ. (p 774) it is said that vast pits were in *lic public cemetery, 
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The? most important and particular account of the 
pestilence at Avignon, however, is that of a certain Canon 
of tiic Lew Countries, who wrote at the time from the city 
to his friend* in I Bruges. Ho was in the train of a Cardinal 
on a visit to the Roman Curia when the plague broke out. 
“ The disease.” he writes, “ is threefold in its infection ; 
that is to say, firstly, men suffer in their lungs and breath- 
ing, and whoever have these corrupted, or even slightly 
attacked, cannot by any means escape nor live beyond two 
days. Examinations have been made by doctors in many 
cities of Italy, and. also in Avignon, by order of the Pope, 
in order to discover the origin of this disease. Many dead 
bodies have been thus opened and dissected, and it is found 
that a!! who have died thus suddenly ha v e had their lungs 
‘rdecied and have spat blood. 1 he contagious nature of 
the J Lease Is indeed the most terrible of ai! the terrors 
(of the time}, for when anyone who is infected by it dies, 
all who see him in his sickness, or visit him, or do any 
business with. him ; or even carry him to the grave, quickly 
follow’ him thither, and there is no known means of pro- 
tection 



“There is another form of the sickness, however, at 
present running its course concurrently with the first ; 
that is, certain apesthumes appear under both arms, and 
by diose also people quickly die. A third form of the 
disease — like the two former, running its course at this 
same time with them — is that from which people of both 
sexes suffer from aposthumes in the grom. This, likewise, 
is quickly fatal. The sickness has already grown to such 
proportions that, from fear of contagion, no doctor will 
visit a sick man, even if the invalid would gladly give him* 
everything he possessed; neither dors a lather visit his 
son, nor a mother her daughter, nor a brother his brother, 
nor a son his father, nor a friend his friend, nor an 
acquaintance his acquaintance, noi, in fact, does anyone 
go to another, no matter how close! v he mav he allied to 
him by blood, unless he is prepare*! to die with him or 
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quickly to follow after him. Still, a large number of per- 
sons have died merely through their affection for others ; 
for they might have escaped had they not, moved by piety 
and Christian charity, visited the sick at the time. 

“ To put the matter shortly, one-half, or more than a half, 
of the people at Avignon are already dead. Within the 
walls of the city there are now more than 7,000 houses 
shut up ; in these no one is living, and all who have 
inhabited them are departed; the suburbs hardly contain 
any people at all. A field near ‘Our Lady of Miracles 1 
has been bought by the Pope and consecrated as a 
cemetery. In this, from the 13th of March,* 11,000 
corpses have been buried. This number does not include 
those interred in the cemetery of the hospital of St. Anthony, 
in cemeteries belonging to the religious bodies, and in the 
many others which exist in Avignon. Nor must I be silent 
about the neighbouring parts, for at Marseilles all the gates 
of ihe city, with the exception of two small ones, are now 
closed, for there four-fifths of the inhabitants are dead. 

44 The like account I can give of all the cities and towns 
of Provence. Already the sickness has crosssd the Rhone, 
and ravaged many cities and villages as far as Toulouse, 
and it ever increases in violence as it proceeds. -On account 
of this great mortality there is such a fear of death that 
people doL^jxot-dare—e yen- to speak with anyone whose 

hafi di ed pb e* ause it i^'frequnrtl^rnTarke'd' that'in - - 
ar family-where one -dies nearly, all the relations follow him, 
and thi s is cunn iip nly believed am on y t he people. Neither.* 
are the sick now served by their kindred, except as dogs 
would be ; food is put near the bed for them to eat and 
drirk, and then those still in health ffy and leave the house. 
When a man dies some rough countrymen, called gavoti\ 
tome to the house, and, after receiving a sufficiently large 
reward, carry the corpse to the grave. Neither relatives nor 
friends go to *hc sick, nor do priests even hear their con- 

* 'l hr ur'tr aus his letter *u» Aj.rii 2 7'h, i; 'S. so that tl.e perio I 

h.’i'.c be. it aL ■ U - iix \v.:’k5. 
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fessions nor give them the Sacraments ; but everyone whilst 
still in health looks after himself. It daily happens that 
some rich man dvin^ is borne to the <>rave l:»v these ruffians 
without lights, and without a soul to follow him, except 
these hired mourners. When a corpse is carried by all flv 
through the streets and get into their houses. Nor do these 
said wretched gavoti , strong as they are, escape; but 
most of them after, a time become infected by this con- 
tagion and die. All the poor who were wont to receive bread 
from the rich are dead; that is to say, briefly, where daily 
in ordinary times there were distributed sixty-four measures 
of wheat for bread, fifty loaves being made from each 
measure, now only one measure is given away, and some- 
times even a half is found to be sufficient. 

“ And it is said that altogether in three months — that is 
from January 25th to the present day (April 27th) — 62,000 
bodies have been buried in Avignon. The Pope, however, 
about the middle of March last past, after mature delibera- 
tion, give plenary absolution, till Easter, as far as the 
keys # of the Church extended, to all those who. having 
confessed and being contrite, should happen to die of the 
sickness. He ordered likewise devout processions, singing 
the Litanies, to be made on certain days each week, and to 
these, it is said, people sometimes come from the neighbour- 
ing districts to the number of 2.000 ; amongst thorn many of 
both sexes are barefooted, some are in sackcloth, some with 
ashes, walking with tears and tearing their hair, and beat- 
ing themselves with scourges even to the drawing of blood. 
The Pope was personally present at some of these pro- 
cessions, but they were tlrnn Vithin the precincts of his 
palace. What will be the end, or whence all this has had 
its beginning, God alone knows. . . . 

“ Seme wretched men have been caught with ceriain 
dust, and, whether justly or unjustly God only knows, 
they are accused ot having poisoned the water, and men in 
fern* do not drink the wat«*r from welis; for this many have 



been burnt and daily are burnt. 
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•* Fish, even sea.fish^ is c omm only not eaten, as people- 
say they have been infected bythe bacTairr Moreover, 
people do not ealTTilor ~ even touch spices, which have not 
been kept a year, since they fear they may have lately 
arrived in the aforesaid ships. And, indeed, it has many 
times been observed that those who have eaten these new 
spices ard even some kinds of sea fish have suddenly been 
taken ill. 

•• I write this to you, my friends, that you may know the 
dangers in which we live. *1 And if you desire to preserve 
yourselves, the best advice is to cal and drink temperately, 
to avoid cold, not to commit excess of any kind, and, above 
all. to converse little with others, at this time especially, 
except with the few-whose brecttlris sweet. But it is best to 
remain at home until this epidemic has passed. . . 

'* Know, also, that, the Pope has lately left Avignon, as is 
reported, and has gone to the castle called Stella, near 
Valence on the Rhone, two leagues ofT, to remain there till 
times change. The Curia, however, preferred to remain at; 
Avignon, (but) vacations’have been proclaimed till the feast 
of St. Michael. All the auditors, advocates, and pro- 
curator have either lelt, intend to leave immediately, or 
are dead. I am in the hands of God, to whom I commend 
myself. My master will follow the Pope, so they say, and 
I with him, for there arc some castles near the airy 
mountains where the mortality has not yet appeared, and 
it is thought that the besi chance is there. To choose e nd 
to do what is best may the Omnipotent and merciful God 
grant us all. Amen.”* 

From another source some corroboration of the mortality, 
described by the writer of this letter, can be obtained. 
The 11,000, :-tated by the anonymous canon to have been 
buried in the Pope’s new cemetery from March jnth to 
April 27th may appear excessive ; still more, the 62,000 
;cp*j!ted to have died in the three months between the 
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first outbreak, on January 25th, and the date when the 
letter was written. The statements of the writer are, how- 
ever, so circumstantial and given with such detail, that, allow- 
ing for the tendency in all such catastrophes to exagge- 
rate rather than minimise the number of the victims, it is 
probable that his estimate of the terrible destruction of life 
ai Avignon and in the neighbourhood is substantially 
accurate. Writing, as he does, on the Sunday after Easter, 
1348, he evidently points to the time o( Lent as the pened 
during which the epidemic was at its height. This is borne 
out bv a statement in a German chronicle, which says : “ In 
Venice, in the whole of Italy and Provence, especially in 
cities on the sea-coast, there died counties numbers. And 
at Avignon, where the Roman Curia I n was, in the first 
three days aft'T mid-Lent Sunday 1,400 people were con' 
puled to have been buried.”* al'd-Icm** Sunday, in 13.1s, 
fell upon March 30th, and, consent ont'y. according to thus 
authority, on the last day of March rout * he lirsi two days 
of April the death-rate was over 430 * d.ty. 

’No 'account of the plague at Avignon would be complete 
without some notice of Gui do ChauSiat, an c seme quota- 
tions Iron the work he has left to pos r eri;y upon lids ; .ar- 
ticular outbreak. L)e Chauliac v\ns tin: medical attendant 
of Pope Clement VI. He devoted himself to the service 
of the sick during the time of the epidemic, ami, nJlboeyh 
he himself caught the infection, ids life was happily .gwred 
lo the service of others, and to enable him to write an 
account of the sickness. The mortality, he says, com- 
merced in the month of January, 134b, and iaslcd kr tin- 
space of seven months. “It was of two kinds; the. fuse 
lasted two months, with constant fever and blood-spilling, 
and of this people died in three days. 

“The second lasted for lire rest of tin; time. In this, 
together with constant fever, there were external car- 
buncles, or buboes, under the arm o' in the groin, and the 
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disease ran its course in five days. The contagion was so 
great (especially when there was blood-spitting) that not 
only by remaining (with the sick) but even by looking (at 
them) people seemed to take it ; so much so, that many 
died without any to serve them, and were buried without 
priests to pray over their graves. 

“ A f it her did not visit his son, nor the son his father. 
Charity was dead. The mortality was so great that it left 
hardly a fourth part of the population, liven the doctors 
did net Jar.; to visit the sick from fear of infection, and 
when they did visit them they attempted nothing to heal 
thorn,' and thus almost all those who were taken ill died, 
except towards* 4he* end of the epidemic, when some few 
.recovered.” 

“ As for me, to avoid infamy, ! did not dare to absent 
myself, but still 1 was in continual fear/’ Towards the end 
of the; sickness dc Chauliac took the infection, and was in 
great danger for six weeks, but in the end recovered.* 

It was according to the advice of this same Gui do 
Chauliac that Pope Clement VI. isolated himself and kept 
large i\ res always alight in his apartments, just as Pope 
Nicholas IV. had done in a previous epidemic. In the 
whole district of Provence the mortality appears to have 
been very great. In the Lent of 13.; 8 no fcwei than 358 
Deninicans are said to have d'C-d.t .liven by the close of 
the November of • his year the terror of the time had 
not passed away lr:»m Avignon and the Papal Court. 
Writing lo King Louis of Hungary, on the 23rd of that 
month, the Pope excused himself for not having sent 
before, “as the deadly plague, which has devastated these 
and oilier parts of the world by an unknown and terrible 
mortality, has not only, by God’s will, carried oft some of 
cur brethren, but caused others to fly from the Koman 
Curia to avoid death.”} 
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In the early summer of the same year, 134S, just as the 
plague was lessening its ravages at Avignon, the Pope 
addressed a letter to the General Chapter of the Friars 
Minor then being held at Verona. He laments the misery 
into which the world has been plunged, chiefly “ by the 
mortal sickness which is carrying off from us old and 
young, rich and poor, in one common, sudden and unfore- 
seen death.” He urges them to unite in prayer that the 
plague may cease, and grants special indulgences “ to such 
among you as, during this Chapter, or whilst returning to 
vour homes, may chance to die.”* Of these Franciscans 
it is said that, in Italy alone, 30.000 died in this 
sickness. 

From its first entry into France in the early days of 
1348, the plague was ever spreading far and wide. The 
letter from Avignon, already given, speaks of the ravages 
of the mortality in the whole of Provence, and of its 
having, before the end of April, reached Toulouse on its 
journey westward. In the August of this year ( T 3-|8) 
Bordeaux was apparently suffering from it, since in' that 
month the Princess Joan, daughter of Edward III., who was 
on her way to be married to Pedro,’ son of the King of 
Castillo, died suddenly in that city. 

In a northerly direction the epidemic spread with equal 
virulence. At Lyons evidence of the pestilence is afforded 
by an inscription preserved in the town museum. It relates 
to the construction of a chapel in 1352 bv a citizen, “ Michael 
Pancsus,” in which Mass should be said for the souls of 
several members of his family “who died in the time of the 
mortality, 13/48.”+ The anonymous cleric of Bruges, who 
preserved the Avignon letter, writing probably at the time, 
gives the following account of its progress : “ In the year 
of our Lord 1348, that piaguc. epidemic, and mortality, 
which we have mentioned before, by the will of God has 

* Wadding, Annates Minorum, viii, p. 25 (cd. 1723 ). 

+ Olivier de la llayr, Vocms sir la giantf: dc 1348 . introduction par 
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not ceased ; but from day to day grows and descends upon 
other parts. For in Burgundy, Normandy, and elsewhere 
it has consumed, and is consuming, many thousands of men, 
animals, and sheep.”* 

It arrived in Normandy probably about the feast of St. 
James (July 25th), 1348. A contemporary note in a manu- 
script, which certainly came from the Abbey of Foucarmont, 
gives the following account: 11 In the year of grace 1348, 
about the feast of St. James, the great mortality entered 
into Normandy. And it came into Gascony, and Poitou, 
and Brittany, and then passed into Picardy. And it was 
so horrible that in the towns it attacked more than two- 
thirds of the population died. And a father did not dare 
to go and visit his son, nor a brother his sister, and people 
could not be found to nurse one another, because, when 
the person breathed the breath of another he could not 
escape. Jt came to such a pass that no one could be 
found even to carry the corpses (to the tomb). People 
said that the end of the world had come/’t In another 
manuscript, M. Delisle has found a further note, or portion 
of a note, referring to the terrible nature of the malady in 
Normandy. It never entered a city or town without carry- 
ing off the greater part of the inhabitants. lt And in that 
time the mortality was so great among the people of Nor- 
mandy that those in Picardy mocked them/’J 

Paris was, of course, visited by the disease. Apparently, 
it was some time in the early summer of 1348 when it first 
manifested itself. In the chronicle of Si. Denis it is re- 
corded that “ in the year of grace 1348 the said mortality 
commenced in the Kingdom of France and lasted about a 
year and a half, more or less. In this way there died in 
Paris, one day with another, 800 persons. ... In the 
space of the said year and a half, as some declare, the 
number of the dead in Paris rose to more than 50,000, and 

* Di c. c <lhunlco:i in Do Snui, Rccucil dcs Chronrqucs tic Flaudre . iii, p. uj, 

* D. Csxlt’iet Ji . - .t/jrno.i i, p. 5^2. 
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in the town of St. Denis the number was as high as 
16,000.”* The chronicle of the Carmelites at Rheims 
places the total of deaths in Paris at the larger number 
of 8o,ooo,t amongst whom were two Queens, Joan 
of Navarre, daughter of Louis X., and Joan of Burgundy, 
wife of King Philip of Valois. 

The most circumstantial account of the plague in France 
at the time when the capital was attacked is given in the 
continuation of the chronicle ot William of Nangis, which 
was written probably before 136S. “ In the same year ” 

(1348), it says, “both »n Paris in the kingdom of France, 
and not less, as is reported, in different parts of the world, 
and also in the following year, there was so great a 
mortality of people of both sexes, and of the young rather 
than the old, that they could hardly be buried. Further 
they were ill scarcely more than two or three days, and 
some often died suddenly, so that a man to-day in good 
health, to-morrow was carried a corpse to the grave. 
Lumps suddenly appeared under Lbe arm-pits or in the 
groin, and the appearance of these was an infallible sign 
of d’eath. This sickness, or pestilence, was called by the 
doctors the epidemic. And the multitude of people who 
died in the years 1348 and 1349, was so large that 
nothing like it was e.ver heard, read of. or witnessed in 
past ages. And the said death and sickness often sprung 
from the imagination, or from the society and (consequent) 
contagion of another, for a healthy man visiting one sick 
hardly ever escaped death. So that in many towns, small 
and great, priests retired through fear, leaving the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments to religious, who were more 
bold. Briefly, in many places, there did not remain two 
alive out of every twenty. 

“ So great was the mortality in the Hotel-Dieu of Paris 
that for a long time more than fifty corpses were carried 



* H. Martin, Ilisicire iL' r'liiiue, v, \\ 111. 
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away from it each day in carts to be buried.* And the 
devout sisters of the Hotel-Dieu, not fearing death, worked 
piously and humbly, not out of regard for any worldly 
honour. A great number of these said sisters were very 
frequently summoned to their reward by death, and rest in 
peace with Christ, as is piously believed.” 

After saying that the plague had passed through Gascony 
and Spain, the chronicler speaks of it as guing “ from town 
to town, village to village, from house to house, and even 
from person to person ; and coming into the country of 
France, passed into Germany, where, however, it was less 
severe than amongst us.” 

11 It lasted in France,” the writer says, “ the greater part 
of 1348 and 1349, and afterwards there were to be seen 
many towns, country places, and houses in good cities 
remaining empty and without inhabitants.” 

/ The writer concludes by declaring that nature soon 
began to make up for losses. “But, alas! the world by 
this renovation is not changed for the better^ For people 
were afterwards more avaricious and grasping, even when 
they possessed more of the goods of this world, than 
before. They were more covetous, vexing themselves by 
contentious quarreis, strifes, and law suits.” Moreover, all 
things were much dearer; furniture, food, merchandise, 
of all sorts doubled in price, and servants would wort only 
for higher wages. “ Charity, too, from t*'at time began to 
grow cold, and wickedness with its attendant, ignorance, 
was rampant, and few were found who could or would 
teach children the rudiments of grammar in houses, cities, 

or villages.” t 

• All copies of this chronicle give 44 qmngtnU and it has usually been stated 
that the number so buried each day was 500. M. Geraud, who edited the work 
for the Societe dc l’Histoire de France, suggests that it is a mistake for 50, and 
quotes two MSS., in which in the margin the following note is found : 44 L corps 
par jour a PHostcl-Dicu dc Paris.” As this reading is mere probable it has been 
adopted above. 

t CluHulaHo Chronlci Guillclmi di Nangiaco, at. pour la Societe' de l’i listoire 
«’f Frruce par II. Gcraud.ii, pp. 211*217. 
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Whilst the plague was at its height King Philip VI. 
requested the medical faculty of Paris to consult together 
and t ) report upon the best methods by which the deadly 
nature of the disease couM be combated. The result of 
their consultation was published, probably in June, 1348.* 
Unfortunately, adhering closely to the text of the question 
addressed' to them, their reply does not furnish any 
historical details. They broadly state their views as to the 
probable origin of the epidemic, and coniine themselves to 
suggestions as to its treatment, and to the means by which 
contagion is to be avoided. They are clear as to the 
infectious nature of the disease, and earnest in their recom- 
mendations that ali who were able should have nothing to 
do with the sick. “ It is chiefly the people of one house, 
and above all those of the same family, who are close 
together,” they say, ‘‘ who die, for they are always near to 
those who are sick. We advise them to depart, for it is in 
this way that a great number have been infected by the 
p!ague. M t 

Meanwhile the epidemic was spreading northward. At 
Amiens, where 17,000 are said to have been carried off by 
the sickness, it seems probable that the malady was not 
at its height before the summer of the following year, 
1349. The wave of pestilence from Paris seems to 
have divided. One stream swept on through Normandy 
towards the coast, which it probably reached, in the regions 
round Calais, about July or August cf the year 134S. The 
other stream, checked probably by the autumn and winter, 
made its way more slowly towards Belgium and Holland. 

In the June of 1349 the King granted a petition from the 
Mayor of Amiens for a new cemetery. In the document 
the plague in the city is described as having been then so 
terrible that the cemeteries are full, and no more corpses 
could safe!) be buried in them. “ The mortality in the said 
town,” sa.ys the King’s letter. “ is so marvellously great 

♦ They >|>eik in the document of * 4 the 17th cf the ensuing trivintb of July.’* 
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that people are dying there suddenly, as quickly, as from 
one evening to the following morning, and often even 
quicker than that.”* This was in June, 1349, and already 
/ by September of the same year the authorities were called 
upon to deal with a combination of workmen at a tannery 
to secure for themselves excessive wages “ to the great 
Hurt of the people at large.” The promptness of the 
action of the Mayor, and the tone of the proclamation 
establishing a rate of wages, is a sufficient proof that 
N x the crisis was regarded as serious. f This trouble at 
Amiens is an indication of difficulties which will be seen to 
Have existed elsewhere in France, in Germany, and in 
England, which had their origin in the dearth of labourers 
alter the. scourge had passed. 

The account of the ravages of this great pestilence in 
France, as well as its course in the city of Tournay, where 
it commenced in August, 1349, is well given in the chronicle 
of Gilles Li Muisis, Abbot of St. Martin's, Tournay, who 
was a contemporary of the events he describes. “ It is 
impossible/ 9 he says^ “ to credit the mortality throughout 
the whole country. Travellers, merchants, pilgrims, and 
others who have passed through it declare that they have 
four.d cattle wandering without herdsmen in fields, towns, 
and waste lands ; that they have seen barns and wine-cellars 
standing wide open, houses empty, and few people to 
be found anywhere. So much so that in many towns, cities 
and villages, where there had been before 20,000 people, 
scarcely 2,000 are left; and in many cities and country 
places, where there had been 1,500 people, hardly 100 
remain. And in many different lands (multis climaiibus ) , 
both lands and fields are lying uncultivated. I have heard 
these things from a certain knight well skilled in the law, 
who was one of the members of the Paris Parliament. He 
was sent, together with a certain Bishop, by Philip, the most 

• Thierry, Rtwih tit's Mc.tinmr.ii inidils de VHistciis du Tins Hat, i, p, 
544 * 
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illustrious King of France, to the King of Aragon, and on 
his return journey passed through Avignon. Both there 
and in Paris, as he told me, he was informed of the fore- 
said things by many people worthy of credit.” 

After speaking of the evidence given by a pilgrim to 
Santiago, Li Muisis proceeds to relate his own experiences 
in Tonrnay in the summer of 1349. This he does in verse 
and prose. The poem, after speaking of the manifesta- 
tion of God’s anger, describes the plague beginning in 
the East and passing through France into Flanders. Like 
other writers, Li Muisis declares that he hesitates to say 
what he lias seen and heard, because posterity will hardly 
credit what he would relate.* The reports of all travellers 
and merchants as to the terrible state of the country 
generally give one and the same sad story of universal 
death and distress. The particulars as to the plague in 
Tournay, the writer’s own city, may best be given from 
his prose account. 

John de Pratis, the Bishop of Tournay, was one of the 
ilrst to be carried off by the sickness. He had gone away 
for change of air, and on Corpus Chrisli Day, June* nth, 
1340, he carried the blessed .Sacrament in tlm procession 
at Arras. He left that city the next day for Cam bray, but 
died the day after almost suddeidv.t He was buried at 
Tonrnay; and “ time passed on,” says our author, to the 
beginning of August, up to which no other person of 
authority died in Tournay. But after the feast of St. John 
the plague began in the parish of St. Piat, in the quarter 
of Merdenchor, and afterwards in other parishes. Every 
day the bodies of the dead were borne to the churches, 
now five, now ten, now fifteen, and in the parish of St. 
Brice sometimes twenty or thirty. In all parish churches 
die curates, parish clerks, and sextons to get their fees, 

* “ Cciic cct<* mneo 
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rang morning, evening, and night the passing bells, and by 
this the whole people of the city, both men and women, 
began to be filled with fear. 

The officials of the town consequently seeing that the 
Dean and Chapter, and the clerics generally, did not care 
to remedy this matter, since it was in their interest it should 
goon, as they made profit out of it, having taken counsel 
together, issued certain orders. Men and women who, 
although not married, were living together as man and wife, 
were commanded either to marry or forthwith to separate. 

The bodies of the dead were to be buried immediately in 
graves at least six feet deep. There was to be no tolling 
of any bell at funerals. The corpse was not to be taken to 
the church, but at the service only a pall was to be spread 
on the ground,' whilst after the service there was to be no 
gathering together at the houses of ihe deceased. Further, 
all work after noon on Saturdays and during the entire 
Sunday was prohibited, as also was the playing of dice and 
making use of profane oaths. 

These ordinances having lasted for a time, and the sick- 
ness still further increasing, it was proclaimed on St. 
Matthew's Day (September 24th) that there should be no 
more ringing of bells, that not more than two were to meet 
for any funeral service, and that no one was to dress in 
black. This action of the city authorities, the writer 
declares to have been most beneficial. In his own know- 
ledge, he says, many who had hitherto been living in a 
Uatp of concubinage were married, that the practice of 
swearing notably diminished, and that dice were so little 
used that the manufacturers turned “the square-shaped 
into 11 round objects on which people told their 
Pater Nosters. 

l have tried, says our author, to write what I know, “ and 
let future generations believe that in Tournay there was a 
marvellous mortality. I heard from many about Christmas 
time who prolessed to know :t as a fact that more than 
-5,000 persons had died in Tournay, and it was strange 
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that the mortality was especially great among the chief 
people and the rich. Of those who used wine and kept away 
from the tainted air and visiting the sick few or none died. 
But those visiting and frequenting the houses of the sick 
cither became grievously ill or died. Deaths wore more 
numerous about the market places and. in poor narrow sired s 
t han in broader and more spacious areas. And whenever one 
or two people, died in anv reuse, at gi.cc, ora; least in a short 
space of time, the rest of the household were carried oft. 
So much so, ihat very often in one home ten or more 
ended their lives together, and in many houses the dogs 
and even cats died. Hence no one, whether rich, u: 
moderate circumstances, rr poor, was seen re, but everyone 
from day to day waited '»n the will of the Lord. And 
certainly great was the number of cusates and chaplains 
homing confessions and administering the Sacraments, and 
even of parish clerks visiting the sick with them, who 
died.” 

in the parishes across the river, the mortality v. as as 
great as in Touruay itself. Although death as a rule came 
so suddenly, still the people for the most part were able to 
receive the Sacraments. The rapidity of the disease, 
remarked upon by Petrarch and Boccaccio in Italy, is also 
spoken of in the same terms by the Abbot of St. Martin's 
People that one had se(m apparently well and had spoken 
to one evening were reported dead next. day. He 
specially reman ks upon the mortality among the clergy 
visiting the sick,* and speaks of the creation of two new 
cemeteries outside the walls of the town. One was in a 
held near the Leper House Be Valle , the other at the 
religious house of the Clutched Friars. Strange to say Li 
Muisis speaks of the disfavour with which this necessary 
precaution of establishing new grave-yards was regarded. 
People, be says, grumbled because they were no lonirer 
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allowed to be buried in their own family vaults. The town 
authorities, however, were firm, and as the pestilence in- 
creased deep pits were dug in these two common burying 
places, and into them numbers of bodies were constantly 
being thrown and covered up with a slight layer of earth.* 

It has been supposed by many that the accounts given 
by contemporary writers of the excessive mortality 
throughout the countries of Europe must be greatly 
exaggerated, and that the population in the middle of the 
fourteenth century was not sufficiently large to allow of 
the number of deaths. On the one hand it is evident that 
in the majority of cases the round figures stated can be at / 
most nothing more than a rough approximation of the 
actual deaths, and that the natural tendency of those who 
have witnessed a catastrophe as great and as universal as 
that of the plague of 1348 and subsequent years, *s to 
magnify, rather than to diminish, the disaster. On the 
other hand, whilst allowing that in most cases the actual 
figures are little tnore than guesses at the truth, and can 
only be taken 1 as evidence of the belief of the age in the 
magnitude of the mortality, it must be admitted that Italy, 
France, and other countries of Europe were at the time 
more teeming with population than is perhaps usually 
understood;. 

M. Simeon Luce has made a special study of the condi- 
tiohs of French popular life at this period,! and the con-i 
elusions at which he has arrived may be here usefully 
, stated in brief. It has been proved by the labours of 
French antiquaries that the general population of France 
before the great pestilence of 1348-1349, and the hundred 
years’ war with England, was equal to what it is in the 
present century. Numerous villages were scattered over 
,the face of the country, every trace of which has now 
(disappeared. The houses, or rather huts, in which the 

• Chrcn-icn majui Li Muists, abba t is Sti. Mauini Torvac/nsis, in De 

Smtt, hi.tuti d: 5 Chroniqucs de Llandte, ii, 27*> i 8 i a»wl 

♦ S. !.uc«*, Lertrand du GaesiUn, i, ch. v 
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population of rural France lived were very seldom 
framed of any kind of masonry, but were for the most part 
merely four mud, or clay, walls, and sometimes wicker- 
work lined, and the interstices filled in, with hay and straw. 
As a rule there was but one storey, although some, chiefly 
taverns and places of that class, had an upper floor. The 
roof was thatched or covered with wood or stone; windows 
were the exception, and where they did exist they were 
mere slits in the clay walls closed with wooden shutters. 
Even the coarse, opaque glass then made was beyond the 
means of the ordinary peasant and farmer, whilst just 
about this time even a rich bourgeois of Paris recom- 
mended the tilling of windows with waxen cloth or parch- 
ment. The doors were fastened with wooden latches, and 
over them, according to the general arrangement, a shutter 
of wood was fixed which was generally left open for air, 
light, and to allow the smoke of the brushwood fire to pass 
out of the living room. It will be readily understood how 
the condition of life in houses such as these would not be 
such as to put much obstacle to the spread of an epidemic 
in the rural districts; whilst if such tenements were vacant 
even for a short time they would readily fall into decay and 
would present the spectacle of ruin and desolation spoken 
of by so many writers of the period as caused by the great 
pestilence. 

The furniture of these houses was simple, but very much 
what it is now in small country houses. The inventories 
of the period show that most houses had vessels of copper, 
tin and glass, and that there were few who did not possess 
some articles of silver. The people for the most part lived 
on a soup of bread and meal ; but even by the fourteenth 
century white bread was by no means unknown. The 
principal meat was pork fed in the forests, but most 
cottages possessed a spit upon which fowls, previously 
larded, were occasionally roasted. Of condiments, mustard 
was the chief, and it was much, if not universally, used. 
E* ^fcdhc humblest houses a cloth w oitid z j^y tpfcX'MJ kh 
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the table at meals. For drink there was the wine of the 
country, ar.d in Normandy cider was plentiful. With the 
drink, especially in taverns, which were exceedingly 
numerous, a little ginger would generally be mixed. In 
dress fur of various kinds was much used, and, by the time 
of this pestilence, in France the use of the linen shirt as an 
undergarment had become almost universal. The sleeping 
places were dark, airless recesses, in which the people, 
having divested themselves of all clothing, rested upon 
straw mattresses, or sometimes on feather beds. Contrary 
to the opinion entertained by persons of repute there is 
evidence to show that bathing was common and much 
used especially among the lower classes, and that even 
small villages had their public bath places. 

This sketch of the epidemic in these regions may be con- 
cluded by one or two instances of the agrarian difficulties 
which followed upon it. On August iGtli, 1349, the Emperor 
Charles IV. issued an order to the tenants of the Abbey of 
St. Trond, in the diocese of LiGge, to return to their 
obedience. The document says that the holders of the 
Abbey lands and other dependents are now demanding 
their own terms and claiming liberty to do what they like, 
with the result that the Abbot and monastery are so 
distressed in temporal matters that absolute ruin is impend- 
ing.* The second instance is that of the Abbey ot St. 
John at Eaon. A document, addressed by the French 
King Charles to the Abbot and convent, says that the 
monastery is so decayed in revenues that it is impossible 
to keep up the fitting and proper services of the Church. 
And although the letter was not written till nearly the 
close of the century — 1392-3 — the cause assigned for this 
poverty and decay is “the great mortality which took place 
about the year 1349,” by which the tithes and other 
revenues were destroyed. 

And to quote but one more example : “ On 51I1 July, 

* VlcA'CartuIatrt: d< Va'Atayc Jr £at*!-Tti r.l, », 507. 
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1352, relief was granted to the inhabitants of the town of 
Arras because bv reason of the wars, and because of the 
mortality which has been universal in the world, the said 
city is so greatly decayed, both as to buildings and people, 
as aiso in revenues and temporal goods, that it is on the 
high road to (absolute) desolation.”* 

* Led tiicr. Das grosse SwUr •*;. Deutschland, o.>. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PLAGUE !N OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

!n following the great pestilence through Europe, ac- 
cording to the historical sequence of events, its course 
in England should be now described. Inasmuch, however, 
as the story of the ravages caused by the disease in England 
will be told in greater detail, it may conveniently be left xi\\' 
the last. Here a brief account may be interposed of the 
mortality in other European countries, although it will take 
the reader to the year 1351. 

From Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica the plague was carried 
to the Balearic Islands. The three streams of infection 
met with destructive force at Majorca. The historian 
Zurita declares that in less than a month 1 5,000 persons 
had perished on the island. Another writer estimates 
the total loss of life during the epidemic at double that 
number, and some ancient records have been quoted as 
stating that in the island eight out of every ten people must 
have died, a proportion, of course, exaggerated, but suffi- 
cient to shew local tradition as to the extent of the mis- 
fortune. In the monasteries and convents, according to 
this authority, not one religious was left; and the Domini- 
cans are said to have been obliged to recruit their numbers 
by enrolling quite young children.* 

The scourge fell upon Spain in the early part of the 
year 1348. It is supposed to have first appeared at Almeira, 
and in Barcelona whole quarters of the city were depopu- 
lated and rendered desolate by it. In May, 1348, it was 
already raging in Valencia, and by midsummer 300 persons 
a day are reported to have been buried in the city. At 

* PhiHippe. Hi sic. in <L U Pestt N »>*•:. 5 4. 
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Saragossa, where Pedro IV. then \va c , the malady was at itr 
height in September. The people here, as elsewhere, be- 
came hardened, and charity died out in the presence of the 
terrors of death. They fled from the sick, leaving them to 
die alone, and abandoned the corpses of the dead in the 
streets. Most of the cities and villages of Spain suffered 
more or less severely, and the sickness appears to have 
lingered longer here than in mo.-l other countries. The 
new Queen of Aragon had been one of the earliest 
victims; Alphonses XI. was one of the last. In March, 
1350, he was laying siege to Gibraltar, when the plague 
b»*oke out suddenly with great violence amongst his troops. 
He refused to retire, as his officers desired him to do, and 
fell a victim to the epidemic on Gov)d Friday, March 26th, 
1350* 

An interesting account of Northern Spain during the 
plague is given in the chronicle of Li Aluisis, Abbot of St. 
Martin's, Tournay, from which much was cited in the pre- 
vious chapter. The writer says that he learnt the details 
from “a pilgrim, who, in going to St. James* (of Compo- 
stella), passed by Notre Dame de Roc Amadourt and by 
Toulouse, because by reason of the wars lie could not travei 
the usual way.” This pilgrim to Composteiia, in the middle 
of the 14th century, would consequently have crossed the 
Pyrenees by one of the passes into Navarre, and so travelled 
along the 1101 th of Spain to Santiago. 1 laving performed 
his pilgrimage, Li Aluisis informs us that he returned 
through Galicia, and 4 with his companion, reached a town 
named Salvaterra,” probably the place now called Salva- 
tb-rra, situated below* the Pyrenees, and just above the 
Sierra de la Pena. 'This town, as the traveller reported, 
“ was so depopulated by the mortality that not one person 
out ol ten had been left aliv< . ’1 he city itself was fairly 

large. The said pilgrim related,” says Li Muisis, ‘ that 
after supping with the host (who, with two daughters and 

* p*.. m 50. 

i Tl'is was a |.!nv ,.t a-, tUv „ot fgr lj-(m g^iguse. 
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one servant, had alone so far survived >f his entire family, 
and who was not then conscious of any s ckness upon him), 
he settled with him for his entertainmeid. intending to start 
on his journey at daybreak, and went to k d. Next morning 
rising and wanting something from thos * with whom they 
had supped, the travellers could make ni one hear. Then 
they learnt from an old woman they found in bed that the 
host, his two daughters, and servant had died in the night. 
On hearing this the pilgrims made all lus.e to leave the 
placed’ * 

From North Italy the pestilence soon spread to the 
country across the Adriatic, if indeed it 1 ud not already 
been infected independently, as seems moi 3 than probable, / 
by ships from the East. The port of Ragusa, in Dalmatia, 
is said to have been attacked as early as January 13th, 1348, 
and more than 7,000 are reported as ha\iig been swept 
away by it. A letter sent in April to the authorities “ con- 
doles with them on the terrible mortally, by which the 
population had been so greatly diminished.^ At Spaiatro, 
on March 22nd, 1348, the Archbishop Doninic de Lucaris 
ditvl of the disease, and it is known to have raged for some 
months in the city. An anonymous chronicler of Spaiatro 
in the 15th century, who professed to take his account of 
this period from ancient records, declares that it is im- 
possible (o picture 44 the terrors and miseries of these un- 
happy days.” To add to the horror of the situation, as he 
declares, wolves and other wild animals came clow r n from 
the mountains and fell upon the plague-stricken city and 
boldly attacked the survivors. The same writer notes the 
rapidity with which the disease carried off those it attacked. 
According to him, when swellings or carbuncles appeared 
on any part of the body all hope of saving the life of the 
patient was abandoned. As a rule, those stricken in this 
way died in three or at most four days, and so great v/as 
the general mortality that bodies were le‘t lying unburied 

* Chr.'nicyn vi. Li .V.v Vs, *i, 280. 

+ L*c'S,cr, •;>«>* ;<’ Stabcn in Deutsthland, v. 21. 
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in the streets because there were none to carry them to the 
grave.* 

Further north again, Sebenico, through intercourse with 
which, very possibly, the plague was carried into Hungary, 
was attacked in the spring of the same year, 134S. By the 
8th of May the Count of Sebenico had written a descrip- 
tion of the wretched condition and state of the city, by 
reason of the great mortality in those parts, through which 
it had been left almost without inhabitants.f Jstria, on 
August 27th, 1348, was declared in a Venetian State paper 
to have suffered greatly. The people left, especially in 
the city of Pola, were very few, so many having been 
swept away “ by the late pestilence.” X 

From Venice the epidemic spread northwards into 
Austria and Hungary. Attacking on its way Padua and 
Verona, it passed up the valley of the Etsch and was 
already at Trent on June 2nd, 1348. Thence it spread 
quickly through Botzen up the Brenner Pass, in the 
Tyrolese Alps, and was at Muhldorf on the Inn, in Bavaria 
on June 29th, 1348. § Here it seems to have lasted fora 
considerable time. One chronicler, writing of the subse- 
quent year, 1349, says "that Irom the feast of St. Michael, 
1348, there perished in Muhldorf 1,400 of the belter class 
of inhabitants/ 1 !] Another, speaking of the plague gener- 
ally, says "that it raged so terribly in Carinthia, Austria, 
and Bavaria that many cities were depopulated, and in 
some towns which it visited many familes were destroyed 
so completely that not a member was found to have sur- 
vived.”^ 

In November of the same year, 1348, the epidemic is 
found in Styna, at Ncuberg, in the valley of the Miirz. 



* Enrlati, Ilhrunm Swum, iii, p. ^24. 
t Ltcliricr, ut snp. % p. 22. 
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The Xeuoerg Chronicle, giving an account of it, says, 
“ Since this deadly pestilence raged everywhere, cities 
became desolate which up to this had been populous. Their 
inhabitants were swept off in such numbers that such as 
were left, with closed gates, strenuously watched that no 
one should steal the property of those departed.” After 
speaking of Venice, it continues, ” The pest in its wander- 
ings came to Carinthia, and then so completely took 
possession of Styria, that people, rendered desperate, 
walked about as if mad.” 

From so many sick pestilential odours proceeded, 
InfeCiing those visiting and serving them, and very fre- 
quently it happened that when one died in a house all, one 
after the other, were carried off. So certain was this that 
no one could be found to stop in the houses of the sick, 
and relations, as if in the natural course of events, seem 
to die all together. As a consequence of this overwhelm- 
ing visitation cattle were left to wander in the fields with- 
out guardians, for no one thought of troubling himseif about 
the future ; and wolves coming down from the mountains 
to attack them, against their instincts, and as if frightened 
by something unseen, quickly fled into the wilds again. 
Property, too, both moveable and immoveable, which sick 
people leave by will, is carefully avoided by a!’, as if it 
were sure to be infected. The sickness . . . declined 
about the feast of St. Martin (November nth), 1348, and 
at Neuberg it had carried off many monks and inhabi- 
tants.”* 

It is necessary to return once aga ; n to North Italy, from 
which another wave of pestilence rolled on to Switzerland. 
The contemporary — but r.ct very accurate — notary of 
Novara, Peter Azarius, speaks £0 the fact of the plague 
being at Momo, Gailarete, Varese, and Bellinzona, ont the 
great highway over the Alps through the St. Gothard Pass, 
and all in the immediate neighbourhood of his home. 



* 

t 
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Cktvnicxn, in Muratcri, x\i, 361. 
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What Azarius says from persona! experience of this terrible 
time is of interest. He had left his house at Novara for fear 
of the disease, arid resting for a while in the town of Tor- 
tona, he occupied himself in philosophising upon the mis- 
fortunes which had fallen upon Lombardy, and the strange 
unchristian neglect ol the sick he could hardly help 
noticing. “I have seen,” he says, “a rich man perish, 
who, even by offering an immense sum of money, could get. 
no one to help hirn. Through fear of the infection I have 
seen a father not caring for his son, nor a son for his 
father, nor a brother for a brother, nor a friend for his 
friend, nor a neighbour for his neighbour. And what was 
worse than this, I have seen a fam ily, although one of high 
position, miserably perish, not being able to get any help 
or assistance. Medicine being useless, the strong and the 
young, men and women, were struck down in a moment, 
and all the infected were so shunned that none dared even 
to enter their houses.”* 

From the pass of St. Gothard tne epidemic passed down 
the Rhine Valley, and before the close of 1348 was in tl e 
neighbourhood of Dissentis ; whilst by May, 1340, the 
district round about the monastery of Plaffers, half way 
between the pass of St. Gothard and Lake Constance, had 
been attacked. Shortly afterwards the country near the 
celebrated Abbey of St, Gall was likewise greatly afflicted. t 

Meanwhile another wave of pestilence passed into 
Switzerland from the side of France. Avignon had been 
attacked, as it has been shown, in the early part of 1348, 
and thence the infection was carried up the Rhone Valley 
to the Lake of Geneva. Thence one stream passed in a 
north-easterly direction over Switzerland, and a second 
followed the course of the river Rhone. By the 17th of 
March, 1349, the plague was at Ruswyl, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lucerne, having passed through Berne on its way.J 
At Lucerne alone 3,000 people are said to have died of the 
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disease, it must have remained about the neighbourhood 
of this lake for some months, for it was not until September, 
1349, that it is known to have manifested its presence in 
the high and healthy valley of Engelberg. “ This year 
( , 349 )/ > says the chronicler of the Abbey of Engeiberg, 
“the pestilence or mortality was great, and, indeed, most 
great, in this valley, so that more than twenty houses were 
left empty without an inhabitant. In the same year from 
the feast of Our Lady’s nativity, September Sth, to the 
feast of the Epiphany 116 of our nuns died in the cloister. 
One of the first to die was the Superior Catherine; 
about the middle (of the epidemic) the venerable Mother 
Beatrix, Countess of Arberg, formerly Superior; and on 
the morrow of Holy Innocents, Mechtildc of Wolfen- 
schiessen, the new Superior likewise passed away. And 
of our own numbers (there died) two priests and five 
scholars.’ * Basle was attacked, and is said to have lost 
some 14,000 people about the middle of the year; Zurich 
about September 11th; and Constance some time during 
the winter. 

It is unnecessary Jto follow the wanderings of the great 
mortality in detail further.. through Europe. The annals of 
almost every country prove incontestably that most places 
were in turn visited, and more or less depopulated, by the 
epidemic. By April 4th, 1349, it was reported in Venice 
that the pestilence was raging in Hungary, and by June 7th 
the King could declare “ that by Divine mercy it had now 
ceased ir» our kingdom.” It must consequently have com- 
menced in the country in the early part of the year, 
although there is evidence that it was still to be found 
in some parts in October of the same year. Poland was 
attacked about the same time .as Hungary. Here it is 
said many of the nobility died. There seemed no help for 
the daily misfortunes. The sickness rendered desolate not 
alone numberless houses, but even towns and villages.*}* 

* A u Hales ti ugilfo; senses, in Mot:. Germ xvii, 281. 

t Llugov. JIfstona PoLnica, in Philippe, ut sup., p. 94. 
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It has been already pointed out that the pestiler.ee 
reached Neuborg, in Siyrin, by the autumn of the year 
1 3^ 8. It was only the following year, about the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, June 24th, 1349, that such a plague ;jls 
never before was either heard or seen was raging in 
Vienna. 

It commenced seemingly about Easter time, and lasted till 
Sr. Michael's, and a third part of the population was carried 
o!t by it.* Each day there died 500 or 600, and one day 
960. f* The dead were buried in trenches, each of which, 
according to one chronicle, contained some 6,000 corpses. 
The parish of St. Stephen lost 54 ecclesiastics during the 
course of the epidemic, and when it passed some 70 families 
were found to be entirely extinct, whilst the property of 
many more had passed into the hands of very distant 
relations. 

Another account declares that in the city and neigh- 
bourhood barely a third of the population survived. 

Because of the odour, and horror inspired by the dead 
bodies, burials in the church cemeteries were not allowed; 
but as soon as life was extinct the corpses were carried out 
of the city to a common burial-place (called) 1 God's acre.' 
There the deep and broad pits were quickly filled to the top 
with the dead. And this plague lasted from Pentecost to 
St. Michael’s; and not alone in Vienna, but in the sur- 
rounding country it raged with great fury. It spared not. 
the monks and the nuns, for in (the Cistercian Abbey of) 
Heiiigcnkreuz 53 religious at the same time passed out of 
this iife."t 

In Bohemia the winter cold apparently put a stop to the 
sickness at its commencement, “The mortality commenced 
to be severe in Bohemia, but the recent cold and snow 
: laved it.’' However, “ in the year 1350 the plague again 



* KaitnrftV’iHin T’nc'uxs'. ;n Mjii. Germ,, ix,6 92. 
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devastated various countries, and then in Bohemia likewise 
it was to be found.”* 

The wave of pestilence which passed up the Rhine 
Valley and attacked Basle passed on to Colmar, and ap- 
peared in Strasburg in July, 1349.I' At the end of the same 
year, about December 18th, it had reached Cologne. “ In 
the first year ol archbishop William von Gennep (who 
succeeded to the See of that city on the above date) there 
was,” says the chronicle, “a g r eat pestilence in Cologne 
and its neighbourhood.” j 

Meanwhile the wave had divided lower down the valley 
of the Rhine, for in the summer of 1340 the plague was 
raging ?t Frankfort. In that year,” writes Caspar 
Camentz, “ from the feast of St. Mary Magdalene (June 
22nd) tc the feast of the Purification following (February 
2nd, 1350) the universal pestilence was at Frankfort. 
In the space of 72 days more than ?,ooo people died. 
Every second hour they were, buried without btli, 
priest, or candie. On one day 35 were buried at one 

During 1349 and 1350 the pestilence was rife in the 
towns and country places of Prussia. !n the latter yea,* it 
attacked Bremen in the far north, and in the following year 
the authorities of the city took a census of the numbers 
that had been carried off by it. “ In the year of our Lord 
1350,” ^ ie account says, ‘ the plague had gone round Cue 
world and had visited Bremen, and the Council determined 
to take the number of the dead, and it was found that of 
known and named people there were (entered on the list) 
in the parish of St. Mary 1,816; in that of St. Martin. 
1,4x5 ; in St. Anschar’s, 1,922; and in St. Stephen's, 1.X13; 
moreover, numberless people had died in the fields beyond 

• Chrontion Pragen$4 t ed. Lostrth (in Fontes rcrum Atntriacarum, St rip totes, 
i. Tiii) p. 603. 

f Lcchucr, ut sup., p. 35. 

X Hid-, p.38. 

i Boehm cr, Fontes rerum Germ., iv, 434. 
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the walls and in cemeteries, the number of whom, as knowr 
and described, reached almost 7,000.* 

From Flanders, where the pestilence was at Tourney : ■? 
December, 1349, as before reported the epidemic spread 
into Holland, Here in the following year its progress 
marked by the same greet piovtaiily. especially among those 
who lived together in monasteries and convents. “Ac this 
time/ writes the chronicler, “the plague raged in Hollami 
as furiously as has ever been seen. People died walking 
in the streets. In the Monastery of Fleurchamps 80 dif^d. 
including monks and lav brethren. In the Abbey r f 
Foswcrt, which v \as a double monastery for men’anc* wcn.e-\ 
cc / died, including monks, nuns, lay brethren, and ia\ 
sistersd'f 

This brief review of the progress of the plague in 
Europe will be sufficient to show that the mortality -and 
consequent distress were universal. The northern coun- 
tries of Denmark. Norway, and Sweden received the 
Infection from England. As will be seen subsequently, 
the northern parts of England were troubled with the 
epidemic in the late summer and autumn of 1349, and 
either from a port on the eastern coast, or from London, 
fie plague was brought over in a ship. Lagcrbring, a 
Swedish historian of repute, says that a ship with a 
cargo of woollen cloth sailed out of the port of Lon- 
don early in tli«* summer of J349.+ The plague had 
been very great in the English capital, and all the 
crew died win 1st the ship was at sea. Driven about 
by the winds and currents the fatal bark was cast on 
the shore at Bergen, in Norway. The epidemic 
spread quickly over the entire country. The Archbishop 
of Drontheim and all his Chapter, \% ith one single 
exception, died, and the survivor was nominated 
Archbishop. Most of his suffragans! were also carried 

4 liocuigcr (It.;, b:r rrfuj.trzj Tod in Dsutschlani (Brain, 1SS2), p. 26. 

+ Philippe, Hi 5 Up., IT4. 

X i/'iiV.’Vif, iii, 406. 
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off* Several families who had fled from Bergen to avoid 
the infection died in the mountains to which they had 
retired. 

Another Swedish historian states that in the country of 
West-Gotland alone 466 priests were swept away by the 
plague. In that district then there were about 479 
churches, many of which were served by more than one 
priest, so that the number given may not be altogether 
improbable. t It is stated that in Norway there long existed 
what were called Find-dale — wildernesses — in which were 
unmistakable traces of cultivation, and after the plague 
there is evidence of a state of exhaustion and a dearth of 
inhabitants, which lasted for several generations, so that 
forests grew where there had once been churches and 
villages. 

Some interesting particulars may be gathered about the 
town of Wisby, on the Isle of Gotland. The annals of the 
Franciscan convent note that the plague raged in 1350. 
In the necrology of the same house are entered the 
names of a great number of friars and many novices 
who died in this fatal year, and the comparison of one 
portion of the necrology with another, in which the names 
are collected into groups, shows that the worst time at 
Wisby was in July, August, and September, 13504 In 
all twenty-four friars, a very large proportion of the con- 
vent, appear to have been carried off by the epidemic. In 

• Finn Jonsson, Hist. eccl. Islandia, ii, p. 198, says that most of the Bishops 
died, and that Ormus, Bishop of Holar, in Iceland, who happened then to be in 
Norway, solus fert tvasit. It appears that the archbishopric of Nidacos, or 
Dronthcim, at that time comprised seven sees. Changes appear in six of these 
at this time, including Drontlicim and Bergen ; and of Solomon, Bishop of Oslo, 
it is said that “he was the only Bishop who survived the plague” (Gams 
Strict Efisccporum, 336). llie same account is given in the monastic 
chronicles of Iceland ( Ftatcyjarbok, ill, p. 562). 

f Henric Jacob Sircrs, Histonsk Btskrifning om then Piston, p. 23. 

♦ Langebcck, Siriptorts rtrttm Dan i cat uni, vi, 564. 1 am indebted for 

much assistance in all that regards the plague in the north of Europe to Dr. 
lindstrom, of the Riksmusei, Stockholm, lie kindly examined for me the 
original MS. of the Fianciscan Necrology at Wisby. 
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the Cathedral of Wtsby five sepulchral slabs are still pre- 
served with the date 1350, whilst of such memorials as 
have escaped destruction not more than a single one 
remains for any other year. — 

The King of Sweden, Magnus ii., in 1350 addressed 
letters patent to his people, wherein he says that “God for 
the sins ef~man~ has st! tick the world, with* this great 
punishment of sudden death. By it most of the people 
in the land to the west of our country (/.e., Norway) are 
dead. It is now ravaging in Norway and Holland, and is 
approaching our kingdom of Sweden.’’ The king there- 
fore summons them io abstain on every Friday from all 
food but bread and water, or “ at most to take only bread 
and ale,” to walk with bare feet to their parish churches, 
and to go in procession round about the cemeteries attached 
to them, carrying with them the holy relics. 

In the capital of Sweden, when the plague burst upon 
the country, it is recorded that “ the streets were strewn 
with corpses/’ and among the victims are named Hacon 
and Knut, two brothers of the king. 

Denmark and Slesw ig Holstein suffered from the pesti- 
lence at the same time as Norway and Sweden. In one 
chronicle it is called “a most grievous plague of buboes;” 
in another it is recorded that in the year 1350 “a great plague 
and sudden death raged both in the case of men and in that 
of cattle.”* The accounts of the Bishopric of Roskild, on the 
Isle of Zealand, about the year 1370, cr twenty years after 
this plague had passed, show the state of universal deso- 
lation to which the country was reduced. Lands are 
described as ly ing idle and uncultivated, villages and houses 
desolate and uninhabited. Property that formerly used to 
bring in four marks, or 48 “ pund,” now produced only 18 
4% pund.” The same story is repeated on almost every page 
throughout these long accounts/!* 

A few words only need now be said of the desolation 




* La!i£ebc<?k, id sup , i, 307, 395. 
f Ibid; Vi!, p. 2, tl i* Vi- 
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which everywhere throughout Europe was naturally the 
consequence of the great pestilence. Of North Italy John 
of Parma writes that “ at the time (1348) labourers couid 
not be got, and the harvest remained on the fields, since 
there was none to gather it in.”* Twenty years after the 
pestilence, in 1372, it is said of Mayence that “ it is indubi- 
table and notorious that because of the terrible character of 
the pestilence and mortality which suddenly swept away 
labourers, copyholders (parciarios) and farmers, even the 
most robust, labourers are to-day few and rare, for which 
reason many fields remain uncultivated and deserted.”f 
Again, in 1359, Henry, Bishop of Constance, impropriated 
to the monastery of St. Gall, in Switzerland, the 
Church of Marbach and others, to enable the abbey “to 
keep up its hospitality, bestow alms, and fulfil its other 
duties,” and he assigns as a reason why it cannot now 
do this “ that by the epidemic or mortality of people, 
which by permission of God has existed in these 
parts, the number of farmers and other retainers of 
both sexes of this abbey, belonging by law of service to 
the said monastery, which has passed from this life? to the 
Lord (has been so great) that many of the possessions of 
this monastery have remained, on account of the said death., 
uncultivated, and no proper return comes from them.”;]: 

* Pczzann, Storia di Parma , i, 52. 

f Hcnricusdr Hcrvonlia, Chtomcon cc!. Potlhast, 27.4. 

J Lcchntr,ftf sup., p. 73. 
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CHAPTER V. * 



THE PLAGUE REACHES ENGLAND. 



. The plague first attacked England in the autumn of 1348. 
It has already been pointed out that Northern France was- 
suflering under the scourge in the summer of that year, and 
. that in August the pestilence had visited Normandy and 
^vas found at Calais, then in possession of the English. 
Probably, also, at this time, Jersey and Guernsey, with 
which England was in constant communication, were de- 
cimated by the disease. So greatly did these islands suffer 
that the King's taxes, usually raised upon the fishing in- 
dustries, could not be levied. 14 By reason," writes the 
■•’English King to John Man l ravers, the Governor, “of the 
mortality among the people and fishing folk of these islands. 

. which here as elsewhere has been so great, our rent for the 
fishing, which has been yearly paid us, cannot be now ob- 
( tain.ed without tiie impoverishing and excessive oppression 
vof those fishermen still left.’ 

Rumours of the coming scourge reached England in the 
eady summer. On August 17th, 1348. the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Ralph of Shrewsbury, sent letters through his 
diocese ordering “ processions and stations every Friday, in 
>. each collegiate, regular, and parish church, to beg God to 
protect the people from the pestilence which had come from 
the East into the neighbouring kingdom," and granting an 
indulgence of forty days to all who, being in a state of 
/ grace, should give alms, fast or pray, in order, if possible, 
to avert God’s anger, t 

The “ neighbouring kingdom " spoken of by the Bishop 



* Orlv^inaiia It« >* 1 , 24 Etl. m. 2. 
B. Mu«., Hail. MS. (■*)&$, f. 
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in his letter may be taken almost certainly to refer to 
.France. From Calais it is probable that the pestilence 
was brought into England in certain ships conveying some 
who were anxious to escape f r om it. Most of the contem- 
porary accounts agree in naming the coast of Dorsetshire. 
a* the infected. Thus Gal f rid le Baker, a con- 

temporary. says 14 it came first to a seaport in Dorset- 
shire, and then into the country, which it almost deprived 
of inhabitants, and frorn_t hence it pasggdLinfo De.von-auid 
So merset to Bristol.”* Two or three of the chronicles, 
also, more particular than the rest, name Melcoinbe 
Regis as the memorable spot where the epidemic first 
showed itself in England. “ In the year of our Lord 1348, 
about the feast of the Translation of St. Thomas (July 
7th),” writes the author of the chronicle known as the 
Eulogium Ilisforiarum , who was a monk of Malmesbury 
at this time, 44 the cruel pestilence, terrible to all future 
ages, came from parts over the sea to the south coast of 
England, into a port called Melcombe, in Dorsetshire. 
This (plague) sweeping over the southern districts, 
destroyed numberless people in Dorset, Devon* and 
Somerset.”! So, too, a cont'nuation of Trivet’s chronicle, 
taken down to the death of Edward III. by a canon of 
Bridlington, who was thus probably a contemporary of 
the event, says that “ the great plague came into England 
to the southern districts, beginning by some (ships) 
putting in from the sea into a town called Melcoinbe.' i 
Melcombe Regis, or Weymouth, was at that time a port 
of considerable importance. In 1347-8, for example, it 
furnished Edward IH., for his siege of Calais, with 20 ships 
and 264 mariners ; whilst Bristol sent only 22 ships .and 
608 sailors, and even London but 25 boats and 6 02 men.§ 

* CkronUoh Gal/tidi le Baker , al. E. M. Thompson, p. 08. 

f Eulogium ihit'tiixriun ted. Hulls series), iii, p. 213. It seems nut at 
all improbable that Ums account was written whilst the plague was stil! con lined 
to the wc t of England. 

I \Ur\. MS. 688, I. * . 

§ Hotel his, lint 1 y c ft Dorset {^rl e«i.), »*. p. 422. 
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This fact is of interest, not merely as showing the im- 
portance of Mcicombc Regis as a port on the southern 
coast, but as evidence actually connecting the place at this 
vci y period with Calais, and, doubtless, with other coast 
towns of France. It is not at all improbable that by the 
return of some of the Melcombe boats from Calais, the 
epidemic may have oeen conveyed into the town. No 
evidence is known to exist as to the mortality in the port 
itself ; but an item of information as to the effect of the 
d’sv a^e in the neighbourhood is afforded at a subsequent 
period. Three years after the plague had passed the King, 
by his letters patent, forbade any of the inhabitants of the 
island of Portland to leave their homes there, or, indeed, to 
sell any of their crops out of the district, “ because, M he 
says, “as we have learnt, the island of Portland, in the 
county of Dorset, has been so depopulated in the time of 
the late pestilence that the inhabitants remaining are not 
sufficiently numerous to protect it against our foreign 
enemies.”* 

The actual date when the pestilence first showed itself 
in Dorsetshire has been considered somewhat doubtful. 
The earliest day suggested is that assigned by the monk of 
Malmesbury in his Eitlo^ium Ilistoriarum, who names 
July_jik (1348) as the time when it commenced at Mel- 
combe Regis. The latest date is that given by Knighton, 
the sub-conicmporary canon of Leicester, who mentions 
generally that it began in the autumn of the year 1348. 
One chronicle gives July 25th, and two others August 1st, 
whilst another merely names Au gust as the month. Under 
these circumstances, and in view of the fact that its arrival 
in England was apparently unknown to tiie Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who was then in his diocese, in the middle of 
August, it seems more than likely that the terrible scourge 
did not make itself felt *n the West of Enehmd until after 
•he middle of that month and not later than it? end. 



a.*. Put., J> H.L 
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The early commencement of the disease is borne out by 
a document in the archives of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury. Archbishop Strafford died on St. Bartholo- 
mew^ Eve, August 23rd, 1348, and before the end of 
September the Prior of Canterbury, acting with archi- 
episcopal power during the vacancy, addressed a mandate 
to the Bishop of London, as the Dean of the College of 
Bishops, to issue directions to the suffragans of Canterbury 
to hold public processions in their respective dioceses to 
pray God's aid against “the mortality" which was already 
assuming alarming proportions.* 

The summer and autumn of 1348 were abnormally wet in 
England, and the chronicles record that from St. John the 
Baptist's Day (June 24th) to Christmas it rained either by 
night or by day with hardly an exception. In such a 
season, naturally unhealthy, the sickness, of its own nature 
most deadly, found every condition suitable for its rapid 
development. 

Starting from Melcombe Regis, the wave of con- 
I tagion spread itself very quickly over Dorset, Devon, and 
1 Somerset, with the other counties comprised in the dioceses 
of Salisbury, Exeter, and Wells. “ It passed," writes 
Robert of Avesbury, the contemporary Registrar of the 
Court of Canterbury, “ most rapidly from place to place, 
swiftly killing ere mid-day many who in the morning had 
been well, and without respect of persons (some few rich 
people excepted), riot permitting those destined to die to 
live more than three, or at most four, days. On the same 
day twenty, forty, sixty, and very often more corpses were 
committed to the same grave." + In fact, over the West of 
England during the late autumn of 1348 and the first months 
\ of the following year the words of the old play must have 
jhad only too true an application — 

** One news straight came huddling on another 
Of death, and death, and death.” 

* Historical Manuscripts Con:»:i <sion, Eighth Report, App.« p. 338. 
t Di Ci’sta III. (ed. lU>Us series), p. 
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In dealing with a case oi this kind a first object is to 
control as far as possible, by means of definite statistics, 
the genera! and vague statements of chroniclers and other 
contemporary writers ; whilst in the absence of such 
statistics lies one of the great difficulties in dealing with the 
history of the Middle Ages, i Owing partly to the trouble- \ 
surr.e and intricate nature of the subject, as well as to the 
poverty of the material and the inherent dryness of such 
matters, modern writers have made little advance to a more 
correct knowledge cf the population of European countries 
in those ages. Much, however, might be done. As usual, 
the ecclesiastical documents form the surest basis for any 
calculation, and the episcopal registers enable us to arrivey 
at actual numbers. Accordingly, in the present inquiry, 
these registers are of the highest importance, and it is 
necessary constantly to recur to them, as they furnish the 
only means of arriving at any adequate knowledge of the 
proportion of the population swept away by the plague. 
Possibly the mortality may have be^n greater among 
ecclesiastics than among lay persons j^but only from the 
number of the clergy carried off by the epidemic can an 
estimate be formed as to the number of lay people who 
die <0 Accordingly, in the course of this work, the mor- 
tality of the clergy is systematically investigated. 

To understand the nature and value of the evidence thus 



afforded as to the extent of the mortality, a lew words of 
explanation are necessary. In each diocese there was kept 
by the Bishop’s Registrar a list of all the institutions made 
to vacant benefices by the Bishop. As a rule, not only vVas 
the name of the place and of the out-going and the in- 
coming incumbent, together with the date expressed, but the 
reason of the vacancy was stated, whether arising from death, 
exchange, or resignation. These lists, then, for the fatal 
period, or the autumn of 134S and the year 1349, afford 
some means of gauging the extent of the mortality among 
the clergy, it must, however, be borne in mind that these 



■ *rs re*. o' * £\tdv tnc m.aitutions of tiie actual incum- 
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bents, and take no account of the larger body of curates and 
chaplains, to say nothing of the monks, canons, and friars 
of a diocese. It has been calculated by a recent writer 
that non-beneficed clergy more than equal in numbers the 
holders of benefices, and that the total number of institu- 
tions of a diocese may fairly be doubled in estimating the 
deaths of the clergy during this epidemic.* These Books 
of Institutions, moreover, by furnishing the dates of the 
appointments made to various livings, afford a means of 
determining, at least approximately, the time when the 
plague was rife in a district, and even, making allowances 
lur any delay in filling up the benefice, in any given place. 

Bt sid«*s the special register of each diocese a series of 
official slate documents, called the J J alcnt Rolls, contains 
much evidence of the destructive powers of the disease. 
On these roils, amongst every variety of public document, 
are entered royal grants, licenses, and presentations made 
by the Sovereign to such vacant ecclesiastical livings as 
were at the time in the royal gilt. These were ordinarily — 

(1) Benefices of which the King washy right the patron* 

(2) Those to which lie presented, as guardian of the sons 
of tenants in capite during their minority, and 

(3) Livings to which bishops and abbots of sees and 
monasteries, then vacant, ordinarily presented. At this 
period, 1348-9, moreover, the royal presentations were 
largely augmented by the patronage attached to the .Ten 
religious houses existing in England, the possession of 
which, 11 by reason of his war with France/* as the official 
phrase runs, u the King had seized into Ids own hands.” 

The evidence of the mortality among the benefited clergy 
during the great pestilence, as witnessed by the entries on 
the patent roll?, may be here briefly summarised. In 134.8, 
in the period from January to May, the King presented to 



# Ai will be seen subsequently, this estimate of Dr. Jcssopp is certainly too 
lo;v, and it j 3 proteibiy more correct to suppose tnat the noti-bemficei! clergy* 
indu ting under that head the religious, ^veic tour times as numerous as those 
hoUiog benefices. 
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42 livings, and to 36 during the following four months : 
so that in the eight months, immediately before the arrival 
of the plague in England, the average number of presenta- 
tions monthly was below ten, the previous yearly average 
being hardly more than a hundred. The roll, upon which 
are entered the grants and presentations from September 
to the close of the year, affords conclusive proof that in the 
last four months of the year 1348 death had been busy 
among those holding royal preferments. Eighty-one more 
livings had to be filled up by the Sovereign during that 
period. 

The patents for 1349, in the same way, occupy three 
parts, or rolls. On the first part are enrolled the presenta- 
tions from January 25th to the end of May. This large 
roll is a curiosity, since a very great part of {he parchment 
record is devoted to the entry of Koval presentations to the 
vacant livings, no fewer than 249 being jecordcd, as 
against 42 during tin* same period of the previous year. 
'The second part registers the livings filled by King Edward 
from June to the middle o f September, 1349, when the 
number reaches the extraordinary figure of 440, as against 
36 in the corresponding period of 1348. 

The third period, ending on January 24th, 1350, shows a 
decline in the number, although it still stands at the con- 
siderable totai of 205. Altoge ther, therefore, from January 
25th, 1340, to the same date in 1350, the King alone pre- 
sented to 894 livings, which had become vacant. Compar- 
ing the figures thus obtained with the normal period of 1348 
it may be said roughly that out of the 1,053 presentations, 
made by King Edward in the two v^ars, at least 800 must 
have been due to the mortality caused by the great plague. 
This will be seen to be sufficiently terrible when it is 
remembered that, even allowing ior the large number of 
presentations then in the hands of the King, they would 
form but a very small portion cf the total number of 
institutions tc vacant livings at this period. 

Tim whole question of statistics :n their details, as also 
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any special indications of the effects which followed upon 
the ravages of the plague, will be dealt with in subsequent 
chapters in order to interfere as little as possible with the 
consecutive story of the visitation itself. Among the 
presentations made by the King, in the autumn of this year, 
frequent mention is made of vacancies in the diocese of 
Sarum, in which the county of Dorset is situated. From 
October 8lh, 134S, to January loth, 1349 — that is, in 
the space of three months — the Crown presented to no 
fewer than 30 livings in the diocese. Most ot these 
were in the county of Dorset, and Abbotsbury Abbey, 
apparently the first monastery attacked, and Bincombe 
rectory, to which Edward ill. presented on October 8th, 
r3 48, were both close to Melcoinbe Regis, where the 
plague commenced its ravages. 

Judged mtiely by the few royal presentations it is 
curious to observe how closely the epidemic in this country 
clung to the rivers and water-courses. The neighbourhood 
of Bla.idford, for instance, must have suffered severely 
enough during the November and December of 1348. the two 
Winterbournes and Speitisbury. together with Blandford 
— all four dose on the river Stour — losing their incumbents. 
To Speitisbury, indeed, the King presented thrice in a very 
short space of time. Even before John le Spencer, of 
Grimsby, to whom the living was granted on December 7th, 
could have been installed in his cure — in tact, probably 
even before the grant was made — he was dead, for on 
December 10th, only three days later, another letter patent 
is issued, upon the death of Spencer, to Adam de Carleton. 
Acaiii in his turn did not hold the benefice long, and on 
January 4th, 1349, Robert de Hoveder. was appointed in 
Si is place. Nor are these the only instances, even among 
the few presentations recorded on the patent roils, of 
Uorset incumbents following one another in rapid succes- 
sion during the last months of 1348. 

Looking at the number of institutions in each month of 



thii period, and making due allowance tor the fp<-t that the 
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vacancy had probably occurred some little time before it 
was filled up, it is evident that the epidemic was prevalent 
in the county of Dorset from October, 1348, to February, 
134c), and the mortality was highest in December and 
January.** The existence of the epidemic begins to be 
manifest in the institutions for October, 1348. Previously 
only twelve institutions are recorded during that year. 
West Chickerell, a place close to Weymouth, received a 
new incumbent on October 14th. whilst to Binccmbe, close 
by, which was then vacant, as is proved by the King’s 
presentation on the 8th of the month, no new' incumbent 
was inducted till November 4th. Warmwell and Combe 
Kaynes, a little to the eastward, received new parish priests 
on October the 9th and 19th, and Dorchester, the capital, 
was attacked apparently about the same time. 

F'dlow'ing the indications afforded by the Bishop’s 
registers the ravages of the pestilence are apparent on the 
coast early in November, when many vacancies begin to be 
noted in the coast towns. Bridport, blast Lul worth, 
Tynham, Langton, and Wareham had all been visited by 
this time, whilst before the end of the month the epidemic 
had crossed the county and appeared at Shaftesbury. On 
December 3rd two vicarages in the south, quite close to- 
gether, Abbotsbury and Portesham, received new in- 
cumbents. 

At Shaftesbury appointments were made to St. Laurence’s 
on the 20th of November, to St. Martin's on the 10th of 
December, to St. John’s on the 6th of January, 1349, ard to 



* The following table will show the actual number of institutions id Dorset- 
shire for some months: — 
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St. Laurence’s again on the 12th of May. At Wareham, 
the small alien priory became vacant before November 
4th, for on that day the King appointed a successor to 
Michael de Mol is, lately dead,* and appointments were 
made to St. Martin's, Wareham, on the 8th of December, to 
St. Peter's on the 22nd of December, to St. John's on the 
29th of May. and to St. Michael's on the 17th of Juno, 
Three changes were registered as having taken place at 
Winterbourne St. Nicholas, between December 27th and 
May 3rd. As far as can be judged by the dates of these 
institutions it would appear as if a fresh outbreak of peculiar 
violence occurred towards the end of April. 

The Bridport Corporation records show that four bailiffs 
held office in 1340, in place of the usual two, on account of 
the pestilence.f Jn common with most places in the land, 
Poole, which was then of sufficient importance to be called 
upon to furnisli four ships and 94 men for the siege* of 
Calais, suffered greatly from the pestilence, and received a 
considerable check to its prosperity. “ At Poole,'* writes 
Hutchins, “a spot on the projecting slip of land, known as 
the Baiter ; is still pointed cut as the burial-place of its 
victims . % And the same writer adds that the country did 
not entirely recover for the next 150 years; since, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., 41 Poole and other towns in Dorset- 
shire" were included in that numerous list of places whose 
desolated buildings were ordered to be restored. 

Before the close of the year 1348 the pestilence had 
spread itself far and wide in the western counties of 
England. The diocese of Bath and Wells, and that of 
Exeter, the former conterminous with the county of Somer- 
set, and the latter comprising those of Devon and Corn- 
wall, were infected in the late autumn of that year, and all 
over the west, as the old chronicle relates, the sickness 
“most pitifully destroyed people innumerable." 

, * Origin alia Roll, 22 Ed. 111., m. 4. 

f Hist, MSS. Comm., Sixth Report, p. 475. 

. 1 Hidviy of Dorset, i, p. 5. 
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Indeed, r.o terrible had been the effect- of the scourge 
among the clergy of Somerset that, as early as January 
r 349. Bishop of Bath and Wells felt himself con- 
strained to address a letter of advice to his flock. The 
document is of such interest, both as evidence of the strri its 
to which at that early dale the diocese had been 
by the excessive mortality* and for the advice that it con- 
tains, that *t is hero quoted at considerable length, it 

proves the depth of dcgr.idat ion to which tie* whole reli- 
gious life was reduced bv the terror inspired by the disease. v 
Every bond was loosed, and every ordinary ecclesiastical 
regulation and provision set aside, because none could now 
be enforced, or, indeed, observed. 41 J he contagious nature 
of the present pestilence, which is ever spreading itself far 
and wide/* writes the Bishop. “ has left many parish 
churches and other cures, and consequently the people of 
our diocese, destitute of curates* and priests. Anri inas- 
much as priests cannot be found who are willing out of 
zeal, devotion, or for a stipend to undertake the care of the 
foresaid places, and to visit the sick and administer to them 
the Sacraments of the Church (perchance for dread of the 
infection and contagion), many, as we understand, arc dying 
without the Sacrament of Penance.^ These, too, arc igno- 
rant of what ought to be done in sucli necessity, and bedieve 
that no confession of their sins, even in a case cf such need, 
is useful or meritorious, unless made to a pnest having the 
keys of the Church. Therefore, desiring, as we are bound 
to do, the salvation of souls, and ever watching to bring 
back the wandering from the crooked paths of error, we, 
on the obedience you have sworn to us, urgently enjoin 
upon you and command you — rectors, vicars, and parish 
priests — in all your churches, and you deans, in such places 
of your deaneries as are destitute of the consolation of 
priests, that you at once and publicly instruct and induce, 
yourselves or by some other, all who are sick of the present v 



# Curates here and elsewhere is used for Hectors or Vicars, who had thr 
actual cure ot *ouls. 
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mortality was apparently highest about Christmastide, 
5348 ‘* 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells remained at his manor of 
Wiveliscombe till the worst was past in May of 1349. 
Thither came the long procession of priests to receive their 
letters of institution to vacant benelices. Day after day for 
nearly six months the work went on with hardly any 
cessation. Singly, or in twos and threes, often four and 
live, once, at least, ten together, the clergy came to be in- 
stituted to cures which the disease had left without a priest. 

How the epidemic entered into the county, and the course 
it pursued, it would be now impossible, even if it were 
profitable, to discover. In December it would seem to have 
gained a foothold in most parts of the county. It was at 
Evercreech about November 19th, and about a fortnight 
later at Castlecary and Almsford, in the same neighbour- 
hood. The fact that Bridgwater, Clevedon, Weston-super- 
tnare, Portishead, and Bristol were amongst the earliest 
places in the county to be attacked would almost make it 
appear that the contagion was carried to these coast towns 
by a boat passing up the Bristol Channel. This supposi- 
tion, moreover, is somewhat confirmed, as will be seen sub- 
sequently, by the fact that the towns of North Devon were 
attacked by the disease almost simultaneously with those 
on the south coast, and very much about the same time as 
those of North Somerset. 

Bath suffered under the scourge in the early part of 
January, 1349. On the 9th and 10th of that month several 



* The following is a table of the institutions In Somersetshire tor soni; 
months : — 
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institutions to livii gs, either in the city or the neighbour- 
hood, being recor ed. In the same month it had spread to 
the abbey of l\o' nsham, on the road between Bath ami 
Bristol, and its prth can almost be traced along the line of 
communication r etween Bath and Wells. Thus the villages 
of Fresh ford, 7 werton, Hardington, Holcombe, Cloford. 
Kilmersdon, B r d ington, Compton, and Donlting, as well as 
several benefices in Wells itself, all fell vacant at this lime. 

It may be said with considerable certainty that fully half 
the number o f benehced clergy fell victims to the disease in 
this diocese. Many livings were rendered vacant two and 
three times (hiring its course ; whilst a not inconsiderable 
number had four changes of incumbents within these few 
months. Bathampton, for example, had four parsons ap- 
pointed in .nis period. At Hardington, not far from 
Frornc, from January, 1349, to the middle of March, there 
were certainly three and perhaps four changes due to the 
■disease; and at Yeovil, from the 15th. December, 1348, to 
the 4th February, 1349, three priests held the living, one 
after the other. 

Little or no information is forthcoming as to the religious 
houses of the county at this time. Both Athelney and 
Muchelm-y lost their abbots, and probably also many of 
their members. The fact that the great abbey of Glaston- 
bury, which previously contained within its walls a com* 
mumty of some So monks, is found in A.D. 1377 to ^ ave 
44 * seems to indicate that it must have suffered very severe 
losses through the epidemic. 

At Bath, in 1344, only five years before the outbreak of 
the disease, the community at the Priory consisted of 
thirty professed monks under Prior John de Ford.* A list 
on the roll of the Somerset clergy, on whom a clerical sub- 
sidy was levied at the close of Edward the Third's reign, 
in 1377, shows that the number had been reduced to six- 
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teen.* and at this number it apparently remained to the time 
of the final dissolution of the house in the sixteenth century .+ 
It is not difficult to understand that the plague must have 
raged with great virulence in the larger cities, where in 
those days the most elementary notions of sanitation were 
almost unknown. In the west, Bristol, of course, suffered 
severely. “ There,” says the sub-contemporary writer, 
Knighton, “ died, suddenly overwhelmed by death, almost 
the whole strength of the towm, for few were sick more 
than three days, or two days, or even half a day.” Nor 
need this be a subject of wonder when, according to the 
description of a modern writer, speaking of the city at this 
very period, the streets were very narrow'; in the busier 
parts the ground was honeycombed with cellars for storing 
wine, salt, and other merchandise, whilst refuse -streamed 
down the centre ditch. So small w as the distance between 
the houses that no vehicle w as allowed to be used in the 
streets, and 'all goods were carried on pack-hoises or 
porters, a custom which even in the 17th century excited 
the wonder of Samuel Pepys.J 

“ Herein Bristpl,” says the local historian Sever, quoting 
an old calendar of the tow r n, “ in 1348 the plague raged to 
such a degree that the living were scarce able to bury the 
dead. The Gloucestershire men would not suffer the 
Bristol men to have access to them. At last it reached 
Gloucester, Oxford, and London ; scarce the tenth pet son 
was left alive, male or female. At this period the grass 
grew several inches high in High Street and Broad Street; 
it raged at first chiefly in the centre of the city. This 
pestilence came from abroad, and the people near the sca- 
coast in Dorsetshire and Devonshire were first affected. 

By the wholesale destruction of the population of this 
western port the same authority accounts for the reduction 
of the King's taxation of the city lrom £245 to £158. 



* R. O. Clerical Subsidy (Somerset), ). 
t See list given in Dtpvty Keeper's Report, vii, p. 280. 

X W. Hunt, Historic Towns, Bristol , p. 77. 

$ S. Scycr, Memoirs of Bristol (Bristol, 1823) ii, p. 143. 
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Lastly, in Bristol, as indeed without doubt in most places, 
the cemeteries did not long suffice for the multitude of the 
dead. Of this there is an example upon the Patent Rolls. 
The parson of Holy Cross de la Temple soon found the 
necessity of enlarging his graveyard. For this purpose he 
obtained half-an-acre adjoining the old cemetery, and so 
great and pressing was the need of this fresh accommo- 
dation that it was done without the required royal license, 
for which subsequently a pardon had to be sued from the 
King.* 

The diocese of Exeter, comprising the two counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, was stricken by the disease apparently 
about the same time as the county of Somerset. t For 
eight years before 1348 the average number of livings 
annually rendered vacant in the diocese was thirty-six, i 
whilst in the single month of January 1349, the Bishop in- 
stituted to some thirty livings, which shows that death had 
already been busy among the clergy. 

The number of institutions in each month of the year 
points co the conclusion that the disease lingered somewhat 
longer in these counties than elsewhere. It is not till the 
close of September that any great decrease in the number 
of vacancies is seen, and although probably beginning in 
December, the Height of the plague was not reached till 
March, April, and May.§ 



* Rot. IV. t , 23 Ed. III., pars 3, m. 4. 

T For information about the institutions of this diocese* and other matters 
concerning- Devon arid Cornwall, I am indebted to the kindness ot the Rev. 
Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph. 

J Curiously enough the number of institutions m 1891 was 36. 

§ The f«. Mowing table will give the number of institutions in Devon and 
Cornwall in each month : — 
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Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph thus describes the .state 
of the Exeter episcopal registers at this period : — “ There 
is vciy little direct information about the Black Death in 
Bishop Grandisson's register; but there is a great deal of 
indirect information. The Rcgistrum Commune , which 
is wonderfully full before and after the fatal year, records 
scarcely anything during the year itself. Tire ordinary 
work of the diocese seems to have been all suspended, 
w:th a single exception. The register of institutions — 
a separate volume — is a record of incessant and most 
distressing work. Its very outward aspect for this 
period tells a tale of woe. The entries are made 
hurriedly and roughly, in striking contrast with the neat- 
ness and regularity of the rest of the Register. They 
are no longer grouped, as before, in years, but in months, 
and the changes in each month exceed the changes of a 
whole ordinary, year, when there was no pestilence. The 
scribe leaves off the customary 1 vacant per mortem as 
if he dreaded to write the fatal word. The clergy must 
have fallen by wholesale; evidently they were faithful, and, 
for their flocks* sake, faced the foe without flinching. And, 
as each of them fell, another was ready at his Bishop’s call 
fearlessly to fill the vacant place. Some incumbencies 
lasted but a few weeks. And, when all was over, the sur- 
vivors were, comparatively, so few that there was no small 
difficulty in filling many a subsequent vacant benefice ; this 
result of the sickness is to be traced for some time after 
the modality had ceased. 

“The Bishop never left his diocese, and the continuous 
presence of so strong, so earnest, and devoted a prelate 
must have been an unspeakable consolation and help to 
his grievously afflicted flock.” 

An examination of the institutions of the diocese, in re- 
lation to the time when the plague visited the various parts 
of It, appears to show that it commenced almost simul- 
taneously in both north and south. In North Devon it is 



tound at both Northam and AiverdiscoU on the 7th uf 
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November, at Fremington in the same district on the 8th, 
and at Barnstaple on December the 23rd. It is found in 
November at villages on the Exe, and had possibly also 
reached Exeter before the close of the month. In the 
South, the fact of the close proximity of the part lirst 
infected to Dorsetshire explains the course of the epidemic ; 
but the early outbreak in the coast villages at the mouth 
of the estuary leading to Barnstaple points to the con- 
clusion that the infection was brought by a ship passing up 
the Bristol Channel, which subsequently infected other 
towns further up on the Somerset shore of the passage. 

It is of interest also to note how greatly the coast towns 
generally appear to have suffered, as the contagion was very 
probably carried from one place to another by the fishing 
boats. Up some of the estuaries it would seem as if the 
passage of the disease could be traced by the dates of the 
institutions. Thus, to take one example, in March, 1349, 
there is an institution to a living at the mouth of the 
Fowey in Cornwall ; a week later there is another at 
Sc. Winnow's Vicarage higher up, and on March 22nd the 
sickness bad reached Bodmin, at no great distance from 
the river, and a place with which, in all probability, the 
passage up the estuary of the Fowey would be an ordinary 
and usual means of communication. 

As to the result of the sickness in the religious houses 
of the diocese some few details are known. At St. 
Nicholas', Exeter, the Prior died in March, 1349; his 
successor, John de Wye, was admitted on the 26th of that 
month, but died almost immediately. The next Prior was 
not installed until June 7th, and the house was found to-be in 
a deplorable state.* So also at Pilton Priory two superiors 
died within a few weeks one of the other. At the alien 
priory of Minster, Cornwall, William de Huma, the Prior, 
was carried off by the sickness on 26th of April, 1349, and 
the house was so impoverished by the death of tenants 



• The Prior of S;. Ian r»«*s\ Excrer, also died : 
subiio mortuus cst. r (IU*£. Gmnsl., i, f t»I. 27b). 
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and labourers that it could not support both its members, 
and the chaplain they were bound to find to do the parish 
work, as neither the prior nor his brethren spoke English, 
“or rather Cornish.”* 

At the Cistercian abbey of Newenham the register 
records that “ in the time of this mortality or pestilence 
there died in this house twenty monks and three lay- 
brothers, whose names are entered in other books. And 
Walter, the abbot, and two monks were left alive there 
after the sickness. t 

At the Augustin ian abbey of Hartland, Roger de 
Ralegne, the abbot, died, and the proclamation of the 
election of his successor is dated 1 8th March, 1349. At 
Benedictine Tavistock also the abbot died, and his suc- 
cessor, Richard dc Esse, was taken ill after his confirma- 
tion, and, “ detained by so grave a sickness,” could not go 
to the King, who, on October 17th, commissioned Bishop 
Grandisson to receive his fealty . X 
At Bodmin,' according to a note taken by William of 
Worcester from a register in the Church of the Friars 
Minor there, it was estimated that 1,500 persons died of 
this sickness.§ Amongst these w r as the Vicar, whose suc- 
cessor was appointed on April 8th, 1349. The Augustinian 
priory in the town was almost depopulated. The prior, 
John de Kilkhampton, and all his brethren but two were 
carried off bv the sickness. The tw f o survivors, on March 
17th, wrote to the Bishop saying thai they “ were left like 
orphans,” and begging that he w f ould provide a superior 



* Rot. Pat., 29 Eld. HI., pars 2, in. (9. 

t B. Mus.. A ruml. MS. 17, fol. 55b. Oliver ( Monasticon Diceasis Exonicnsis, 
p. 359) add* : '* And no fearer than 88 persons living w.thin the Abbey gates." 
Ic N cakes' History of th$ Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester, p. 94, it is said 
thae the virulence of the plague of 1349 may be judged “from the fact that 
in the Abtxy of Newenham, in the West o! England, out of a hundred and 
revest inmates, only the Abbot and two monks survived." No authority is 
efted by these witters. 

: Reg. Grandisson, i, 26b. 

4 Itin/raruM , ed. J. Nasmith, p. 113. 
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for their house at once. The next day, March the 18th, 
1349, an inquisition was held under a writ of the Prince of 
Wales. The jury found that the priory was free, and thet 
the last prior had died “ on Friday, next after the feast of 
St. Peter in Cathedra then last past ” (February 27111)* 

On March 19th Bishop Grandisson wrote to the prior of 
Launceston setting forth the facts, and appointing a member 
of that house to the office. Three days later the mandate 
for his induction was issued, in the hopes that “by his 
careful watchfulness the said priory may recover from the 
calamity/'t 

The plight to which the Augustinians of Bodmin were 
reduced by the disease is, after all, typical of that of many 
religious houses throughout the country. Meantime, how- 
ever, the epidemic had not confined its ravages to the 
western counties, but continued to spread the same deso- 
lation in every direction, as the wave of pestilence rolled 
onward over the length and breadth of the land. 

* Sir J. Maclean, Di incry of Trig 0 Minor, i, p. 128. 

. + Reg. Grandisson, i, 26b. 
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PROGRESS OF THE DISEASE IN LONDON AND THE SOUTH. 

FOR a time the people c( Gloucester strove, but in vain, 
to protect their city by prohibiting all intercourse with 
plague-stricken Bristol. The contagion passed from one 
district to another, from town to town, and village to village, 
soon involving the entire land in one common misfortune, 

€t There was no city, nor town, nor hamlet, nor even, save 
in rare instances, any house/* writes an English con- 
temporary, in which this plague did not carry off the 
whole, or the greater portion, of the inhabitants.” And so 
great was the destruction of life “ that the living scarcely 
sufficed to tend the sick and bury the dead/’ ... In 
some ??!aces, on account of the deficiency of cemeteries, 
the Bishop consecrated new burial grounds. 

' In that time there was sold a quarter of wheat for I2d., 
a quarter of barley for qch, a quarter of beans for 8d., a 
quarter of oats for 6d., a large ox for 40 d., a good horse 
lor six sinkings, which formerly, was wort!) 40 shillings, a 
good cow for tw’o shillings, and even for eighteen-pence. 
And even at this price buyers were only rarely to be found. 
And this pestilence lasted for two years and more before 
England was freetTfroin it.” 

4 4 When, by God*s mercy it ceased, there was such a 
scarcity of labourers that none could be had for agricultural 
purposes. On account of this scarcity, women, and even 
small children, w r ere to be seen with the plough and leading 
the waggons.*** 

The rapidity with which the contagion spread from place 
to place makes it now impossible to follow' its course with 

♦ f'ttlognun Ilistonantm (Hulls series), iii, |>. 213. 
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any certainty ; the more so because it seems likely that 
many towns on the southern and western coasts became* 
fresh starting points for the disease. London, in constant 
communication with other ports, is said by one contempo- 
rary to have been attacked as early as September 20th. 
134S.* whilst other authorities fix, at latest, All Saints' day' 
— November ist— as the date when the epidemic declared 
itself in London, it lasted in the »*itv and its neighbourhood 
till about the feast: of Pentecost :ie\L following, and accord- 
ing to the contemporary Robert of Avesburv, it was most 
severe in the two months from Fobruan 2nd to Faster. 
During the time, he says, “ almost every day there were 
buried in the new cemetery, then made at Smithlieid, more 
than 200 bodies of the dead, over and above those buried 
in other cemeteries of the city At 

Parliament, which was to have assembled at Westminster 
in January, 1 3-D)* v; ^ s aL the beginning of the month pro- 
rogued, because, as tlu* King s-ivs, ” the plague of deadly 
pestilence had suddenly biokeu cut in the. sa»d place and 
tin* neighbourhood, and daily increased in severity so. that 
grave f ears were enter*. Anrd for the safety of U10& coming 
there at that timeAJ d he churchyards or the city were 
quickly found to be insufficient and two, if not llree. 
cemeteries were opened. Oi tlu* one in Smltbfu Id referred 
to m tile quotation already given from Robert ot Avesburv, 
the historian Stowe gives the following account “ in the 
year 1348 (23 Edward lit.) the first great pestilence in h:£ 
time began, and increased so sort that from want of room 
in churchyards to bury the dead ot the city and oi the 
suburbs, unc John Corey, c lerk, procured of Nicholas, prior 
of the Holy Trinity withhi AldguU*. oUelo-t oi ground near 
unto Hast Smithlieid tm the burial of them that dh*d, with 
condition tliat it might be caUcu * the churchyard wf tlie 
Holy Trinity;* which ground he caused, by the aid ol 

A ;/**,#/(> </. />; ■ t:t f.v i : .. mi A '■>'■} ”;•!•" ; M< » tl'*!*-. •.«•; s jp, ji. 

*• L\' • y.vi.m J: 1 . > ■ lU i !• J*. *oV 
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divers devout citizens, to be enclosed with a wall of stone. 
Robert Elsing, son of William Elsing, gave five pounds 
thereunto ; and the same was dedicated by Ralph Stratford, 
Bishop of London, where innumerable bodies of the dead 
were afterwards buried, and a chapel built in the same 
place, to the honour of God.” Subsequently Edward III. 
founded there a monastery of Cistercian monks dedicated 
to our Lady of Graces.* 

The same author also relates the establishment of the 
better-known new cemetery, where subsequently the 
Charterhouse was founded. u The churchyards,” he writes 
of this time, “ were not sufficient to receive the dead, but 
men were forced to choose out certain fields for burials. 
Whereupon Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, in the year 
1348, bought a piece of ground, called ‘ No man's, land,* 
which he enclosed with a wall of brick and dedicated for 
tb* burial of the dead, building thereupon a proper chape!, 
which is now (i.e. t 1598) enlarged and made a dwelling- 
house; and this burying plot is become a fair garden, 
retaining the old name o! 1 Pardon Churchyard.* 

“ After this, in the year 1349, the said Sir Walter Manny, 
in respect of the danger that might befal in this tone of so 
great a plague and infection, purchased thirteen acres and 
a rood of ground, adjoining to the said 1 No man's land/ 
and lying in a place called 1 Spittle Croft,’ because it be- 
longed to St. Bart hole in ew\s Hospital (since that called 
New Church Haw * ), and caused it to be consecrated by 
the said Bishop of London to the use of burials. 

" In this plot of ground there were (in that year) more 
than 50,000 persons buried, as I have read in the Charters 
of Edward the Third. 

“ Also I have seen and read an inscription, fixed on a 
stone cross sometime standing in the same churchyard, and 
having these words : Anno Domini 1349* Regnant c, &c. 
That is in English, 1 A great plague raging in the year of 



• Survey o) I.nudon (e.!. Snypt ), ii, p. 13. 
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our Lord 1349, this churchyard was consecrated-; wherein, 
and within the bounds of the present monastery, were 
buried more than 50,000 bodies of the dead, besides many 
others from thence to the present time, whose souls God 
have mercy upon. Amen.”* 

A Whilst it is perfectly possible, and even probable, that 
the number 50,000, named by Stowe as buried in one 
churchyard, is an exaggerated estimate, it is on the other 
hand more than likely that the pestilence found the sanitary- 
condition of the London of that period very favourable for 
its rapid development. The narrow and ill-cleansed streets, 
the low, unventilated and undrained houses, and the general 
condition of living at the time would all favour the growth 
of so contagious a disease as that w hich visited the city in 
the middle of the fourteenth century*. \ One slight glimpse of 
the sta«e of the streets about this time is afforded in a docu- 
ment issued by the King to the Mayor and Sheriffs, when 
in 1361 a second visitation threatened to become as de- 
structive to human life as that of 1319. “Because,” says 
the royal letter, “ by the killing of great beasts, from 
whose putrid blood running down the streets and the 
bowels cast into the Thames, t lie air in the city is very 
much, corrupted and infected, whence abominable and most 
filthy stench proceeds, sickness and many other evils have 
happened to such as have abode in the said city, or have 
resorted to it; and great dangers are feared to fall out for 
the time 10 come, unless remedy be presently made against 
it; we, willing to prevent such dargers, ordain, by consent 
of the present Parliament, that all ’ bulls, oxen, hogs, and 
other gross creatures' be killed at either Stratford or 
Knightsbridge."+ 

* Dr. Creighton, History of llpuiamcs in Britain, p. 128, quotrs Rick- 
man, Abstract of the Population Ut turns of 1331 1 ns estimating the total 
deaths in l^omlon at 100,000, am! consult*:' s even the 50,000 as a^o-rether 
impossible. In fact, he is incline*! to think that in 1349 ti e population cf 
London “ was probably not Tar from ” .1,770 only. 

f Hrooke l-ainbert. London, i. p. 
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There are indeed many indications that the number of 
those who died in the city was very great* The extra- 
ordinary increase in the number of wills proved in the 
•Court of Hustings” affords some indication of this. 
During the three previous years the average number in that 
Court was twenty-two. In 1349 they reached the number 
o* 222 ) and the wills themselves afford further evidence of 
the rapid it v with which members of the same family 
avowed cadi other to the grave. In one instance a son, 
who was appointed executor to his father’s will, died before 
probate could he obtained, and his own will was passed 
through the Court together with that of his father.! The 
number of probates granted in each month is some indica- 
tion of the time when the mortality was highest. May, 
with a total of 121, and July, with 51, an* the largest 
numbers, whilst it is curious to observe thet the large 
number in May is accounted for by the fact that none were 
proved in April . * It may be surmised that this was 

brought about by the complete paralysis of all business 
about the month of April in consequence of the sickness; 

* Dr. Creighton (://. sup,, p. i2 < }} mentions that ‘‘in the charter of incorpor- 
ation of the Company of Cutlers, granted in 134.4, eight peisons are named as 
wardens, and these are stated ir* a note to have been all dead five years after, 
that is to -O.V, in the year of the Black Death, 1349, although their deaths are 
njt 5*: dews* io the plague. Again, in the articles of the Hatters' Company, 
wnich wet e drawn op only a year before the plague began (December 1 •*, 1347) 
six persons are named as wardens, and these according to a m>tc of the time 
wete all dead bcioie the yrh of July, 1353, the cause of the mortality being 
again unmcntinnvd, probably t/tcause it was faniihar knowledge to those th-n 
living. !t is known also that four wardens of tne Goldsmiths* Company died 
in the year of the Black Death.” 

t Calendar of Wills in the Court of Hustings, London , ed. R. R. Sharp-*, i, 

p. xxvii. 

♦ The toilewing U a table of the numbers : — 
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this view being strengthened by the fact that no Easter 
sittings of the Courts of Justices were held. 

Westminster was grievously visited by the sickness. On 
March ioth, 1349, in proroguing the Parliament for llw 
second time, the King declared that the plague had 
increased in Westminster and London more seriously than 
ever* Some weeks later the. great monastery was 
attacked : early in May abbot Dirchcston died, and at the 
same time 27 of his monks were committed to a common 
grave in the southern walk of the cloister. To relieve the 
urgent necessities of the house and those about it jewels 
and other ornaments to the value of /.315 13s. 8d. — a large 
sum in those clays — were sold during the visitation out of 
the monastic treasury.!* 

At Westminster, too,, the Hospital of St. James was left 
without inmates. “ The then guardian and all the other 
brethren and sisters, except one,” had died ; and in May, 
1340. William de Weston, the survivor, was appointed 
guardian. Cha r ged with dilapidation, he was deposed in 
1351, but in ? 353 the house still remained without in- 
mates. t • ■ 

W hat happened at St. Albans has beer, recorded by 
Walsingham in the Gesta Abbatum . Speaking of abbot 
Michael Mentmorc, he writes : “ The pestilence, which 
carried off well-nigh half of all mankind, coming to St. 
Albans he was struck by a premature death, being touched 
by the common misery amongst the first of his monks, - 
who were carried off bv the deadly disease. And although 
on Maundy Thursday (/>., Thursday in Holy Week) he 
felt the beginning of the ailment, still out of devotion to 
the ‘Vast, and in memory of our Lord’s humility, he cele- 
brated solemnly the High Mass, and after that, before 
dinner, humbly and reverently washed the feet of the poor. 
Then, after partaking of food, he washed and kissed the 

• Uyir.L'f, l : <KtU r t r, v. p, 

I M;:> Co-li t, MS. '*•*•!&* f 1 .'</■ . 

7 K. O.. T. H. M r.f'). t \ 1(1 . *t’ :f. 
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fed of all the brethren. And all the offices of that day he 
performed alone and without assistance. 

“On the morrow, the sickness increasing, he betook him- 
seit to bed, and like a true catholic, having made, with con- 
trite heart, a sincere confession, he received the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. And so in sorrow and sadness he 
lasted till noon of Easter-Day. 

44 And because the plague was then raging, and the air 
was corrupt, and the m.onks were dying day by day,” he 
was buried as quickly as possible. ” And there died at that 
time, fortv-seven monks ” over and above those who were 
carried off in great numbers, in (the monasteries which 
arc) the cells (of St. Albans).”* 

In another place the same writer adds: “ By God’s per- 
mission came the pestilence which swept away such 
numbers. Amongst the abbots was Dom Michael of pious 
memory, abbot of St. Albans. At that same time the 
prior of the monastery, Nicholas, and the sub-prior of the 
place also died. By the advice, therefore, of those learned 
in the law the convent chose Dom Thomas de Risburgh, 
professor of Holy Scripture, as prior of the Monastery.”*!' 

From the date of the death of the abbot of St. Albans, 
on April the 12th, 134 9, it would appear that the epidemic 
was then at its height in that part of Hertfordshire. The 
institutions for the portion of the county in the diocese of 
Lincoln, however, show that it must have lingered on, at 
any rate in the northern part, till the late summer.J 
41 In Hertfordshire Manors,” writes Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
‘‘where it (/>., the great plague of 1340) was specially 

• Gesta Ahlatum S. Albani (Rolls series), ii, p. 3O9. 
f Ibid., p. 381. 

* The following is a fable of the Institutions given m Clutterbuck 3 Ifert - 
ford shite:— 
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destructive, it was the practice, for thirty years, to head the 
schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of the lives 
which were lost and the tenancies which were vacated after 
1348/’* 

The neighbouring counties of Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Berkshire suffered in the same way. Although 
the chronicles make no special mention of the ravages of 
the epidemic in them, it would, indeed, from other sources 
of information, appear that during the first half of 1349 
the mortality in this district was as great as in most other 
parts of the country. Thus, the general state of the 
country after the plague had passed may be illustrated 
from a class of documents known as 1 uquisitioncs post 
mortem . .Theoretically, at least, the whole country belonged 
to the Sovereign ; the actual possessors holding as tenants 
of the Crown, just as the smaller farmers and peasants held 
from the tenant in capitc . On the death of landowners, 
therefore, the Crown exercised certain rights and claimed 
certain dues, which it levied on the estates, the King’s 
officers holding them until the rights of the Sovereign over 
the i u-coming heir were satisfied. To secure these in 
cadi county, an official was appointed known as the 
F.scheator, whose duty it was on the death of any land- 
owner, in response to the King’s writ, to summon a jury 
bound by oath to inquire into, and testify to, the extent 
and value of the land held by the deceased person. Tile- 
record of their sworn verdict is known as the Inqvisitio 
post mortem. 

These returns made into the King’s Court of Chancery, 
even as they now- exist — many of them having been lost, 
or having otherwise disappeared — -show a great increase in 
number in the year 1329. The average number of these 
inejuisitions for the two years 134b and 1347 is less than 
120; in 1348 there are 130, whilst in 1349 there still exist 
311 such records. Thai the number was very eonsider- 

* Siv 0/ 1 Vot/t Jiul Jf Vry.c j, J.. 1 2 r. 
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ably more than this appears from the entry of the writs to 
the various Escheators upon the 11 Originalia Roll * for 
1349. From this source it may be gathered that the number 
of writs issued by the King upon information of the death 
of landed proprietors was 619. Sometimes several such 
writs are addressed at one time to the Kscheator to inquire 
into many deaths in the same place.* 

These records afford evidence of the numbers of land- 
owners swept off by the scourge, but their special value 
lies in the testimony they afford to the state ot various 
manors and holdings examined in regard to their value 
after the plague had abated. The smaller tenants paying 
rent or performing land services were, of course, the chief 
element in the value of an estate, and especially where 
the land was in common, as was generally the case, empty 
farmsteads and cottages meant a proportional decrease in 
the yearly value. 

Thus, to take some examples of the evidence of the 
epidemic in this district. Of the manor of Sladen in 
Buckinghamshire, not far from Berkharnpstcad, a jury, 
about the begmning of August, 1349, declared upon oath 
that the mill was of no value, since the miller was dead 
and there were no tenants left to want any corn ground, 

because of the mortality.” The rents derived hitherto 
from the free tenants, natives of the soil and cottagers, 
had been £12 a year, now it is declared that there are no 
tenants at all, and that the land is 1) ing untilled and useless. 
On the whole manor one little cottage, with a strip of land, 
held by one John Robyns on a service rent worth seven 
shillings a year, was apparently all that was considered to 
be worth anything. At another place on the same estate 
all the tenants and cottars except one were dead, and at a 
third not one had survived.f 



• Thus, some eight standing cn the roll together direct inquiries into death* 
of \aiious landed proprietors at Hornseaburton, in Hc)derne«s. R. O., Originalia 
Roll, 23 Ed. III., m. 17. 

f It. O., Cluiiieery Imp post moiUm, 23 Ed. 111., No. 85. 
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In Bedfordshire, by the end 6f May, 1349. 'the same tale 
is told. A cloth mill on the manor of Storington is said 
to be idle and worthless, and the reason assigned is that 
“ it stands empty through the mortality of the plague, and 
there is no one who wishes to use it or rent it for the same 
reason. 1 ’ Land, too, is described as lying uncultivated, 
and woods cannot be sold because there is no one to 
buy* 

in Berkshire, in July, 1349. on a manor belonging to the 
Ilusee family the rents and services of the natives ot the 
soil, “ now dead/' which were formerly worth thirty-two 
shillings a year, are declared to be without any value at 
all, because, as the inquisition says, “ there is no one 
willing to buy or to hire the land of the said dead tenants,” 
and since the land lay all in common it could not be culti- 
vated, and was -thus useless. f In the same way, on the 
manor of Crokham, which had belonged to Catherine, 
wife of the Earl of Salisbury, even as early as April 23rd 
of this year the free tenants and other holders, who had 
paid yearly £13, were all dead, and no tenants could be 
got to take up their lands.J In other places there are 
no Court fees, no services performed, and no mills used, 
because all on the land are dead ; houses and tenements 
also are in hand, and rents everywhere are either 
reduced or are nothing at all, because some or all of those 
who held the lands and cottages have been swept away.§ 

The institutions for the county of Buckingham show that 
in the year 1349!! there were eighty-threc appointments 
made to vacant living*. This is slightly less than half the 
total number of benefices in the county, which appears to 
have been 180. From the appointments that are dated it 



• lhid. % No. 75. 
f I'jid .. No. 77. 

t Ibid, (second numbers). No. 58. 

5 Cf. four inquisitions in Ibis country; lisdie.i tor's Inq. postmortem, 
file 103. 

!| Sec Lipscombe’s History cf Quckinghamshirt. 
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appears probable that the sickness was at itsworst in the 
county in the months from May till September, 1349.* 

On the other side of London, the dioceses of Canterbury 
and Rochester divide between them the county of Kent. 
The Archbishop had jurisdiction over the south-eastern 
portion with its long line of coast stretching from the 
Medway to the boundaries of Sussex. The diocese of 
Rochester included the western portion of Kent, which 
lies on the southern bank of the Thames from London to 
Sheer ness. The diocese of Canterbury was in many 
respects peculiarly exposed to the chances of contagion. 
In it were situated both Dover and Sandwich, the two chief 
points of communication with the ports of France, and 
through the city of Canterbury passed the main line of 
road between the coast and London. 

Thrice, within a few months, the Archiepiscopal See was 
deprived by death of its ruler ; and one, at least, of these, 
and very probably two, died of the prevailing sickness.* 
The register of the prior and convent of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, during the vacancy, shows that institutions 
to livings in the diocese followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession, and that deaths must have occurred in a large 
proportion of the benefices of this part of England. t “In 
the year of our Lord, 1348, immediately after the close of 
the Nativity/* writes Stephen Birchington, in his history 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, “ arrived the common 
death of all people ; and it lasted continuously till the end 
of the month of May, in the year 1349. By this pestilence 
barely a third part of mankind were left alive. Then, also, 
there was such a scarcity and dearth of priests that the 



* The following is a table of the dated institutions: — 
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t Hist. MSS. Comm., Eighth Report, p. 336. 
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